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Autih bp ditTicull to write u 
book about bandits. Socio- 
j* might hnvc a try. but 
Jw«m is not a sociologist 
ko dealing with such extreme 
lias, such puritans of vio- 
wd eccentricity as arc most of 
Xi of Bandits — ‘for they are 
hth according to their own 
ai in the eyes of the poor- 
bid the wisdom to check in 
rinkroom his sociological 
tfcwrites of them in Iheir own 
r ttoul attempting to subject 
general concepts; und he 
dkm as a historian— and us 
should, and some do. 
til, with great elegance, a 
f renewed nnd often stnrt- 
h p compassion, and a sym- 
kraioar. The result is a wise 
« an exciting book, a very 
i addition to the history of 
iu and to that of popular 
Meld in which the author 
•I the leading European ex- 
Hd a stimulus to further rc- 
prlicularly at the regional 

Hobsbawm has rediscovered 
rtcohstructed the submerged 
ws Largely mythicul history of 
udiiwth as much .success and 
to be displayed previously in 
/Wjue from oblivion of 
"i Sw English farm labourer 
wrly nmeteenth century. 
RJ it is true, Jlttlc danger of 
Mil' Hero ever being so 
/orgolten as poor Hodge— 
^ strongly entrenched in 
™ wen urban memory— but 
has reduced him to human 
i: and while stripping him 
Q 8 of his swagger and 
« has succeeded in relat- 
es social background, to 
conditions' of the 
j^Mch he operated and to 
assumptions of primi- 
i^Pie and often wildly 
^ communities. 
i» S .l ^ emes of the present 
*5?“ ‘ h « run through all 
^T^^Poverty and vio- 
‘■“ftoucc, rural poverty, 
W oi the rootless, the 
^ the dispossessed ; and 
of hideous, unbeliev- 
WrUy as an instni- 
«''8«ao«, pirtly 

»od 25 a ? a form of enjoy- 
' grsona! self-expression. 
» more particular to the 

C0Ufa |e. self- 
. ° VB display, 
and , primi- 

Primitive 



m n 







Reality and Illusion oj the traditional bandit. Left to right the Hungarian Sandor Rozsa {181 3-78), siage 
brigand (from an early nineteenth-century English print), and Ned Kelly (1854-80).' three figures depleted In Di 
Hobsbaw m’s book. 


One of his most interesting sections 
concerns Brazil. But he is equally 
at home with the bandolicred. 
heaviiy-moustached Balkan bandit 
smelling of goat's cheese, his legs 
criss-crossed with leather thongs. His 
most surprising figure is the be- 
spectacled Lampiao. from the Bra- 
zilian north-easi* a man of intense 
cruelty who enforced on his fol- 
lowers g form of sexual puritanixm 
and whose activities were only 
brought to an end, after twenty 
years, in 1938 ; his most endearing is 


E. J. II0DSBA1YM i 
Bandits 

128pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 30s. 

that of. the Catalan plupiber, Fran- 
eiNCo Sabatd. “El Quico 
The author sees rural bandits as 
an already extinct breed, save in 
Sardinia, so that his book might be 
taken as an epitaph on a form of 
social protest that has l° n 8 been 
overtaken by the sophistication of 
economic organization and of poli- 


tical action and revolutionary tech- 
nique. The bandit is an individualist 
who. operating only iu very small 
■groups— fifteen to twenty men — can 
subsist only in areas of geographical 
isolation and can expect to ' stay 
alive, at least as an activikL— he may, 
of course, retire or even lake em- 
ployment With the forces of repres- 
sion— for two or three years at the 
most. Lampiao'8 run weis altogether 
exceptional. 

. Banditry probably haid 1 Its heyday, 
at least in France, the Netherlands 
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and the Rhineland, in the anarchic 
conditions of 1795 to 1802 or so. But 
it dowered, in the Balkans, in Italy 
and Hungary, throughout the second 
half of Ihe nineteenth century, nnd 
in pnrLs of South Americn, Spain, 
Sicily. Southern Iinly, Sardinia and 
Corsica, until quite recent times. Hie 
lust Corsican bandit, Dante Spud a, 
disappeared in 1935, Giulia no was 
shot down In 1950. Sabntd just 
reached the 1 960s, though by then ho 
was nl ready an anachronism. 

Bandits are probably the last of 
the individualists ; this no doubt is 
the reason they have tended to be- 
come the object of such .nostalgia 
interest on the part of intellectual* 
and of the urban population ns a 
whole, for whom they represent on 
escape back into a sunplc, generally 
sunny— the author has a splendid 
phrase about the old gunfighters of 
the West : “ silent In the while sun- 
light of their empty midday streets ** 

— bnck-lo-lhc-lnnd romanticism. 

Their naivety Is endearing, their opti- 
mism unbounded, SubahS Is nn ex- 
treme example — he took on n whole 
regime, a social order, nlmost single- 
handed— but most of (ho others had 
an nlmost unlimited belief iu Uie 
power of Individual example, In the 
proselytizing Value of Individual 
heroism or individual terror. They 
were like the lusty champions 
of the Muslim villages of Monte- 

• negro, described by DJI Ins, who 

■ would stand on the bridge nnd hurl 
nbuse and challenges to the menfolk 
of the Orthodox communities on the 
other dde of the volley. They stand 
little chance in nn age of collect] vl- 
lies. 

I . Dr, Hobsbawm rightly stresses the 
! connexion between banditry and 
1 dearth. We hear for Instance, In th© 
r Ifrench context, of n sudden Increase 
i both In rural bmidltry and in urban 

■ crime, in the country round Marseille 

■ and in the port Itself, during the two 
i consecutive summers of 1788 and 
r 1789. There are similar reports from 

. tbe Card during the terrible winter ■ 
. of 1782-83. But the greatest dppor- 
i tunlty came wlih tbe amine of 1795, 

. ,and during the subsequent years, 
l 1796 and 1797, the “ chauffeurs du 
Noid "were jnf till activity both sides 
of the : old border;' the. celebrated 
bande d'Orgferes "—one of the lar- 
gest bandit groups ever to. operate 
in modern France: 109 persons were 
Identified pnd arraigned before the 
(Chartres coqrt—was In operation - 
from 1791 to ; 1799, but Us mpsl spec- 
tacular and most sangninary outiiig8 
■were in 1795 (twelve operations), In 
: I796 (twehty-ejgh! operations) and 

■ 1797 (forty-three operations), yeajr* 
which, also witnessed the largest hum- 
,ber df : attacks on ifiail. coaches in 
■ihe Lypn area And the largest num- 
;ber of political assasslnatiotis In ihe 

' jrl ver valleys froin M Aeon to; the ■ 
; iMedlterrancan, ,• 

! \ It)' Ffpflce' Ihere' was fi falrly Wide-- 

• spread fecrudestjenco of banditry, 

. especially in ihe Soifjme; aii^ ; the 
^ Horm an dopa^Tncpts, in; the sprliig 

C^rly; suvftmferldf 181 2i : ftta 4m© 
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wlu-ii l he ikinth ii.mii «.i N ,,t its 
| he a ill tm r\ iii-kijitil into this 
BiMift-ej Ciiii thus he .imply illiKir.ijeil 

1 J» rcjpoiml rx,mipk\ frimi 

the per Mid .if tin- Yc.n II J, the Uiree- 
tw V ,N, d 'he Ivgmnini: uf ihe 

cimsul.iii- cinis in iimili-f.isj | r.iitcc 
in IKOf. 

Ui. Hoh%h,iwm h.is idling p.uni 
l*» make inn with rtpHitl Mi the pi in. 
•ripiil weakness nf peasant protest : 
the peasant 's inuiioliiliiy i " 'I he 
peasant s bask is hem sivially, 
Iwcaiise ii mil s I generally be bent in 
phjisie.il labniir mi lik field '}. Iken 
H he takes [n the hiJIs. .sntiriei or laier 
need will drive him down ; even ihe 
shepherd. s,i nficii the n rclicl} pul 
bjindi! in the Malk.uK and in Italy, 
has in conic down J'rum the mnun- 
£«jns with his flocks; and in most nf 
Jiimipe at least, bandit ry is snhjeelcd, 
lAc ihe peasant's year, to the implac- 
able dielalej. of t| ]e ciilendai ; we 
he-.ii of the Hulgaiian haiduks* 
finnnai mmmiji. irojn April 2.? [Si. 

(I rarge’s Da> i to the D., y Zf the 1 

C^oss (.September 27). 1 

Ibindiliy could hardly compete 1 
wilh snow: though, in more tern- 1 
porjitc French conditions, the " bandc * 
dflrgercii . the gang, round l.vnn h 

“eh !!r ,hfl ? h ?y e V;,llc v- and llie fi 
Lhauftci'.sd" Nord- were opera!- £ 

mg through i jin the winter months. « 
thanks to a whole network of friendly 

inns in which they could deep omd in tv 
which many of them were taken in 1,1 
between two operations). The ban- ht 
dits calendar would be further in- tii 
by ™ cb fi«d dates as an- , n 
mml fairs; those of rhe “bande m 
• , over a period of nine V. 

V?n7A.? arC r e c. CV ^ m ‘ SS lhe f »' rS «*f as 
Vcnldse. of SI. John’s Day and Sr. 

;™ dr f c * s ^y. When horse-dealers „ 
and fat slock merchants congregated VH 
at the markets of Chartres and Pichi- mi 
v, cra, returning t 0 their village, full of f ° 
good cheer and wilh bulging purses. lo 
Scoute are often sent ahead, to the 

!*" lo Mport on those who fj® 

made Ihe most profitable sales. ,ur 

ivJl r '^ 0 ^ sb i ,w Z niseqi,a,, y aculc «n 5r< 

Ihe subjeci of the age and social ori- un 
gins of full-blown banditry. In cal 
primitive pcasnnl societies the ban- net 
mt is a young man. unencumbered pa, 
wth wife or children. In the Bal- m 

end S f rt ?hJ r .!5fi * ene,a,] y means an ten 

H 1, v;,kL W a W T and a felurn lo liot 
me village. A Colombian pries! fca 

h ° W !hc Pa rticipa n,s in the fon 
i2ii ! a 3re npioored and un- 1’ht 

Sr*J^»TE. wha< Whi,e avo,d ' « ro 

mg the well-trodden paths used by pile 
peasants over Ihe moiintainside. cun him 
only satisfy their sexual appetites by Mai 

thpv'r ° ffCn fo,lowet, Sy murder? som 
22j?" no . "IP® afford love, a per- d’Oi 
3222SL rc a4,0r,shi P. than allow of 0 
liSTI “J® r0lh,,in in one plsce pair 
ong enough to acquire habils and t» s«te 
become recognizable. D 

There are,- however, instances of ocea 
jmnaie bandits in the Balkans; a ''<* 
of the. members ^ •* bande pi3a 
dQrgferea ’’ were women, some of al 8 
tiicm outstripping ; ibclr mci, in I! rt 
savagery. ,7here‘ Existed in this w? 0 


>t ik iMiip iii.iiituKliip, ,| N M'L'iire ;i< 
i this ihiKc nf iiiiirriiigv. thmieh snim* 
r.ilcd nf the ic.idei> p.is>ed mi ilieir 
Irmii i\ niiicj) fruin unc (ii another; 
lircc- the pii'scncc uf utiiiicn wm 
i the mdispL'iK.ibk 1 in ihiN p.irlicul.ir group 
.mcc fur the diopoi.il id itulcn ynmk. pur- 
liculiirly clothes .md fabrics that 
loinl bad to be unsl itched und ., L *wn on 
iiiu- l,| fi er ‘■'."Mings, in make them dil'fi- 
, cull to identify. The Orleans group 
Vj » u 'V n c,,| pl* , .vetl large n limbers of 
1,10 child i cn. both in scout and |n enter 
illy, buildings and open <lours from in- 
t in k idc. 1 1 also had its >chooiiuas(er. 
veil ,,K \ *’ ptre dcs ni inches ", as well as 
iter ** ,C J V Vor - v ‘*W men. survivors of 
.l, previous bm nil's, whose fund inn was 
, keep up morale by evening tales 
P :, l about the hemic exploits of semi- 
aly, legendary bandits who had operated 
un- at lhe mid-century. Sabatl was 
nf married, had two daughters, and 
c j cn rolled two of his brothers. 

iic- Tl*c groups draw heavily on .sliep- 
tt . c herds, drovers, carters, smugglers, 
as well as on ex -soldiers and sailors 
^ and deserters ion these Dr. Hobs- 
biium makes the peiccplive com- 
ment ; “ men who came hack fmm 
1|tf mas.lcrless and landless, are a 

n _ danger lo the stability uf the social ' 
| e hierarchy ", a point amply borne out , 
in by the composition of the murder t 
w Rings of the first French White Ter- i 
*- rur in l*e Midi)— all categories that 1 
J; figure largely in French bandiliy he- j 
J kween 1795 and 1802. Equally com- . 

n moo are horse-dealers (so often also ^ 
i- horse-thieves). In Oenmny, he men- ,| 
i- tions knife-grinders and rag-and-hone a 
- men (*' les terribles chiffon niers ", as ii 
e Merrier calls them, the child- li 
slaughterers of popular imagination, 
as well as the allies of receivers). , t 
’ But bandits cannot operate in a h 
. vacuum; they need the help of R 
middlemen who will dispose of the ” 
goods that they have stolen, they have ™ 
to be fed. clothed and sometimes ™ 
even housed ; hence such allies as old- di 
clothes merchants, inn-keepers. v< 

junk merchants. fairground ba 

people, pedlars, the ubiquitous rrven- 
denres, and an army of roving people u 
unknown locally. In more sophisti- , 
catcd societies they would likewise c *' 
need engravers to supply them wilh *F 
papers. The “ bandc d'Orgfires " eo 

even carried its own cooks-malc and oh 
lemale— and many completed opera- ru 
lions were celebrated by nocUimhl £ 

feast Ings and collective orgies ip f,,. 

forest clearing and welcoming glade, thi 
Ihe movements or this particular E 
group couJd often be traced by the 
piles of bones and feathers left be- bv 

KJ l y [ 5 C . rcdoub *“We picnickers.- r ic. 
Many bandits were the sons or grand- 
5?"* of bandits ; and in the “ bande „ } 
dOrgbreN we find three generations ,W ! 
of one family, a trio of brothers, two aul 

E2S bro,bers ' ,h ™' p-- of Z 

Dr. Hobsbnwm refers on several of*! 
oecawons to die physical defomii- tov 
Jtfcs of many famous bandits. Lam- whi 
paa^ wore glasses ; many were not ho 

wrflame nr a hL Slr< l"*' * number ^ 

»w;o ant-eye^ men ( .. |e bor8ne “" 


M.iik" uml "It hmgitc dc Juuy "l. 
Ibis last disability, though it niudo 
recognition rather easier there were, 
however, a great many people in 
eighteenih-CL'nlurv Fmhcc in this 
condition h;k felt by some to be 
an .Kiel, as it added to the fearsome 
appea ranee of thoie thus afflicted; 
there wa% e‘en one epileptic who was 
unable to lake pan in several opera- 
tions. It was as if they were seeking 
to compensate for their physical dis- 
abilities - -;k well as for their ugli- 
ness: one member of the Orleans 
group had lod half his hsiir. another 
had wine slain s on his race - by an 
extra display of courage and ferocity. 
Ihiis, some were not only poor hut 
physically underprivileged. A few' 
may even have -suffered from sexual 
insufficiencies, l hough most of the 
evidence is very much to the eon- 
trarv. | he “ bande d’Orgdres ” regu- 
larly raped farmers' wives and farm- 
girls. F.umpian, however, would 
have none of rhis ssirf of thing. 


The prevalence of such physical 
disabilities and of such visible forms 
of ugliness might account too for rhe 
extraordinary elegance affected bv 

ZZr ° f /fr ,e ? dcrs: ,he author 
j t| uo , cs A telling inventory of |.am- 

Piaos fantastic wardrobe. All con- 
! « n t tr «ted much on an appearance 
ha w„ s designed both to strike fear 
nto the wealthy and admiration info 
the poor domestic or seamstress. The 
Orleans gang steal clothes as much 
foi themselves as to sell: after an 

imf an,? n Ii farn L lh - cy :1<i i° urn [» an 

mn and. after ordering a hearty meal, 
fliey proceed Jo undress and pm 
on then- new finery; men who were 

L b rPS[ S ^a8 ^ ^, dusk are d «^d 

like p.irakcci.s when next seen. 

There arc many references to the 
top-haLs red waistcoats and lop 
boots of the lull, slim red-head “ le 
Rouge d'Auncau another member 
of the gang goes for three-cornered 
hats of fine quality dike Lampiao's); 
they all concentrate on .stealing sil- 
ver shoe buckles. All of Dr. Hobs- 
bawm's bandits seem to have fav- 
oured a profusion of silver and gold 
buttons, worn on any part of their 
clothing: many have the brilliant 
appearance of pCHrly-kings. Their 
concern with clothes recalls a .similar 
obsession on the pari of Glasgow 

SSL of Uf I9 2fc and 193as. 

Perhaps n was afl they had to show 

.MnS“ I V S: PCr J 1; 'P S "’ey MIC , 

thinking in terms of the ranks that 
they had not possessed in real 
armies ; perhaps they were motivated 
by thoughts of “ le repos dii suer- I 
ner . 


If any criticism can be made of 
tills admirable book, it « that the 
author perhaps overstates the purely 
rural <*aractcr. of banditry and its 
anti-urban features. In eighteentb- 

at J eas1 h is 

to draw a clear distinction between 
town and country, th e frontiers of 
which so often lend to overlap The 
J®i sedeBt,fi >: p,l «* between bis village 
and the horsemarket, the pedlar 
moves with his tray between town 
and Village, the carter stops J 
the inn in the faubourg frequented by 


'Varieties of 
Dramatic 
Expehence 

edlted by Barnard De Bear Ntcol 
This book consists of a aeries el 
.interpretations of plays 'presented 
l8a f in the drama . 
department of the .LOughborouah 
, pofiMe of Education. U ' It ■ /a ft 
!°J , F ovia o baqkgrouAd ; 

owtstfaj ana incentive far further 
dkuMlonfi in sixth forma; adult ■ 
Bn i 80 n , toare In 

f*. 

re a.der some guidance' 1 ' ■ 

‘®PP- 6^8 6^ 42/. net. - ■'=■ 

JS$N .03450^5^ 7. ... • j 

t—tw.-jihipff' Mjttai V: 
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I. his own kind, the rivermen flout from 
ide pi; ice lo place. One of ihe lender* 
re. of the ()rg&rcs gang was " Charles dc 
in Paris . and he had been recmilcd 
hi.x in a Parisian inn ; other members of 
be the group came up to the capital 
me to organize one of (heir opera linns 
<1: m the Seinc-et- Marne and to collect 
his recruits introduced by Charles. 

' l ho “ »-’lia u f fen i s tin Noi d " | Klt | 
j s . , b°* 1 ' ^ ccl * n both camps, employing 
,|j. village black smiths, urban old-clolhes 
lls mcichaiiis, rural ami urban hiilchers, 
icr innkeepers, deserters and so on. ami 
an ihcy had their meeting places in a 
Jj du/l - ,n ta wiK both sides of the border. 
w y ,cr !m I'peralion, they would head 
al l0r a Triendly carters’ inn in a fun- 
ic boi, Tk because they knew Mich an cs- 
n- tablishmenl would he open all night, 
ii- The Lyon murder gangs were cily- 

lj b | ,sed ' and '-Von would fit into one 
of Dr. Hobsbawtn's categories as a 
d ‘ ronher l°wn : a ten-niinu(c walk 
K over ,hc P ,,n l sic l» Guillotibre would 
|C lake one into the Istrc; it was also 
y “ k much bcU8r P^ce to hide in than 
'f ,flc countryside- -and they went out 
\- 1,1 ibc city at night to carry out their 
‘Wafons in the neighbouring 
e countryside, returning at dawn, to 
r sleep in their discreet, shuttered hidc- 
j outs on ibe central peninsula or in 
s Y»jse or la Croix-Rousse. Most uf 
1 m alecks on nuiil-coaches under 
i ™ e Directory were the work of 
, townsmen and look place on die 

• I L y0n< as lhe rolld 

1 Ta»1n PUMed {tp ,hrou « h Vaisc and 

' 0n P n^ a , PS K Dr ^ H0bSbaWm ‘ s emphasis 

, i 8 1l / ii Mn<tl,r . y ' m L eon lrad Inc- 1 
non to urban crime, hits been .sug- 

tested to him primarily by Balkan or 

i B ; a f ' an i example*. Tn FnSSr SI 

ea*t the two 'are hard to distinguish, 
it is doubtful loo whether " for the i 
senume underworld revolutions are 
l lile more than unusually good 1 
occasions for crime". In French 
cities, there was a sharp decline in ! 

SET5f tWecn 1790 -‘1x11794; crime 
IS-.- cn r 9“ dramatically in the J 
conditions of 1795-96. No/ did the 
criminally inclined appear to have *' 
gravitated toward, terrorist commit- V 

Su The casc c,f Gud not » cer- 1 
tainly exceptional in this respect, f 

.nnV rmimi * . i ! n V ,he bandil were u 
muLh more likely to find refuge, f 

omouragement and even a sort of i" 
respectability j n the service of the b 
( ounicr-RcvoIution. M 

Her? then are but a few indica- 
lions of the many insights suggested it 
y Dr. Hobsbawm in his invest iga- 
tmn of ihe semi-mythical world of p, 
the Bandit Hero. He has much more si 
ot interest to say on the connexion « 
between banditry and regionalism, ;k »1 
well as on the subject of the favour- 
able conditions offered by frontier V. 
areas, escarpments, mountain passes. ^ 

U a and v? nVer esluar <cs and SJ 
marshland. No wonder an ideal- -.h 

^h SUch a bourne 

with ninctecnth-contury opera ami 
Victorian painting! po 

s«Sf/u a lf ha f ter on - tfio ^narchht *« 

.'Jabalc IS deeply moving and com- 


,ni P a ssionale, an ,i v 
™ wilh a line visit^ 1 - i 

lh -fl lfill.conCl2u ( 

ed passionate 

i 

f 1 *™* frui/Subh//' 
i,s 'cry L 

ul an utterly simple nj 1 

, g l lc w as the sort nf rtili, 
- » 
id 

a over a fooihall crowd. ^ 
r ; l,c m »naicd. wiUga,, 
d nc ^- lo learn lo read.# j 
i- able to commune win, 
i- Bakunin. He always wjU 
'■ ,hc H's-e. And he hid » 

- suspicion of any form 
e lion. What one wonder* H 
i IWO b' wnnes, his teeiug 
4 --no douhi Frenchified yi 
, m« diligently up the na 
French educational ladder 
: * he,r "mazing father? « 
have evoked his memory u 
! dcvo1 lon . >*s did Pai ftm, 
her almost equally sii 
\ ( ! !l,bcr ! Or would they 
' the cruel dung of ihe 4 
applied to middle-age. wj 
very old--" Monument hiq 
“A rehi ves Rationales ", ad 
' to n father who had no 1 
world of Idle and Mark 

The career of Sahitf m 
anachronism, his life and ' 
lorically insignificant and 
futile ; but, in its uiiersk 
total optimism, it gives 
b«’pe in the future of hus 
Quico '' really isdeuitatij 
impossible that some (Arj 
m ilk -bar avenger-daw 
Barcelona -might nottih;) 
his single-handed warJU 
likely. But the worM is 
Saba id : and. as ihe ainhor 
us. the bandit lingenM 1 
numbered boys from slinm. 
possess nothing but theca 
neven heless precious gift of 
and courage, can identify 
with him . . "Razor 
safely be forgotten, un 
his violence was cruel and 
less. ** Ej Quico ’* had a 
heit a very simple one; aid, 
Hoh-sbawm. he has got the b 
he deserved. The auiborlmr 
sir uc led ihe poor plumber's 
life wilh exemplary palienn 
acily, talking to his friends, 
the scenes of his aclmtki 

Bund i is, then, is a 
people, flamboyant, croft 
single-minded, ill-adyised, ® 
educated, under-privllq* 
up, touchy, iinprcdlctHbk., 
above all - brave. Some 
villains, a few. like ;S[W 


r 

sular internationalists 

, IiM |. rent and pledged hiniseir to renego- immediately followed. The littleness 

*** i * Pi.ifev tiate lhe Nassau agreement : in office, or British leadership on the Hunt 

^Itiernalivuia r j llc vvor j( S lhc N ass:m ayicenieul. benches in the House of Commons 

g’eWeJifcU and Nicotson. j, u j|j s up Polaris fleet, and does was nearly total, and there is small 

not assign the nuclear force so firmly use in trying to guess whether the 

... to Nato that it could not be used Opposition would have done ils duly 

■ no; long ago by "ha l independently if need be. More- better if it had not been redu- ed , 
h’ Labour Government over Mr. Healey, the Defence Sucre- to a miserable numerical rump in 
.•' r jJ fA rc .jgn policy since tary. makes himself the principal dc- the l*DI general election. It may 
P J powerful Minister fender of the doctrine of an initial «vcn be arguable dial a parliamen- 
' ricnlv "Wc have no cou n torsi rike by tactical nuclear tary Labour Party made up mainly 
j-v lie whs talking for weapons to slop a Warsaw. Pact ad- of fade unionist nohodics silting for 
t ii" psnEueralcd lull there vance in Europe; and Mr. Wilson the safest scats, men wilh few pre- 
For historical reasons and Mr. Healey pull back from cast tensions who wcic willing. to be led, 

3 fir ihe Labour leaders to of Suez not for reasons of foreign ul * asi allowed Labour leaders like 
a ihe eve of a needle than policy but because they want to use the unproved and insecure Attlee to 
/fon a foreign policy that the money for something else. The settle tor the right judgments, 
-/command the support of flaws in Labour's international policy American universities produce 
. an d file and survive ihe are lo be seen everywhere you look, some of the best as well as some of 
u strains of ofliec. ns it was in the beginning, is now, the worst studies of aspects of 

, ,. Mnt „r f,trr>i.m and perhaps ever shall be. British politics, and it is agreeable 

SnS Bpre«ly Luid So Ihcy were. wu. in lhe 1030s. lhe 10 “» «“> ' ,r .? t<,!, h so ; N “ yl ? r ' 5 
liular crisis or situation must decade of the little and timid Tory ,,n example of the best. Hcha^no 
alk-minded. idealistic docu- men that forms Professor Naylor's transatlantic barbarities of prose 
hi will satisfy the- party’s theme. IL is a period in British poli- aT ) d lb f re . 15 U1,init * d ' s ' 

Un from the Christian tics that the generation who came to P ,a ^ d •" bls interweaving of h 
, pacifists, the anti- manhood just before 1939 would dominant strands of Labour sshft- 
ijtt. the anti-capitalists, and wish blotted out of historv and ,ng international policy wth th 
p«s in peacg achieved by the memory hod they not purged them- ° 


WASHINGTON 


Douglas Southall Freeman 

‘l-'ortunatc in his life, Washington lias been 
fortunate in this great memorial to his 
name’ was how The Times Literary 
Supplement summed up Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s prizewinning standard life of 
George Washington. Richard Hnrwcll has 
abridged the original seven volumes of 
Freeman’s work into one which covers the 
whole of Washington’s life. Illustrated with 
36 half-tone plates and r6 maps. 100s 
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The Insurrectionists 


ment policy and action and the w | Fishman 




tin policy io u naerpm nj 1 * »a«»n in mniivuurm, . „ 0 n ken w j,u more candour of 

Obsession of the party's the Rhineland. Abyssinia. Spain, 

^ and fellow-travellers, China. Anstmi. Czechoslovakia, and “ u | ai Sy wSsn dealing with Labour 
MiMihte and active enough then Poland: so plain a progression pomi4rilins svho have to behave as 
id the fact that the Labour to world war that any schoolboy of holll!h lhev are hciiiQ led bv the 
rife for whom thcyclaim lo the 1930s could see it. While it hap- X nnS! for the sake of demo- 
b stubbornly insular, self- pened the British Government bought ti U pnearnnccs. No doubt he 
tud instinctively patriotic petty instalments of pence by barter- Wa5 handicapped by the fact that 
Jut high Tory fashion, mg their honour and the Labour [h ' e LB boiir Parly refuses to disclose 
Malislx are calling for iin- Opposition clung to illusory hopes of iK a chives to scholars, 
artased British aid to the collective security, voted against the Hc js r ,| so unW [sc tu follow Harold 
Moped Commonwealth. Army estimates, and opposed con- Nicolson's diary in recording that on 

fitrs feel Powcllitc in their seriplion, much as many Labour September 2, 1939, It was Lord 

ti of coloured immigrants backbenchers do today. Booth by who culled out to Arthur 

Ranging the texture of life True, there were other voices cry- Greenwood : "Speak for England, 
M streets; while some inter- j n g ; n j| lc vvilderncss. both L.abom Arthur." Perhaps more than one 
l«; grow romunlic about and Tory: Churchill. Amery. Dal- Member joined in the cry, but un- 
it and political unity in ion, Bcvin. Indeed, Professor Nay- doubtcdly it made an ’historic mark 
L . w ®rkcrs take fright |or makes the point that three future because it came first from Leo 
jU* European butter. Tory Prime Ministers Churchill. Amery. Professor Naylor docs not 
Mate theory or philosophy Eden and Macmillan - opposed bring out the importance or the link 
"xlli L on r P, ubcy has Neville Chamberlain, and he might of friendship and crussbcnch coii- 
j 1 fttb ng from be- have added lhal’ Mr. Heath, win; spiracy between Amery and Grccn- 
^ » end since the party may be a fourth, as an undagrudu- wood as they tried lo mobilize oppo- 
Lk°S i ,n . 1 . ruuise of ate stood on the side of the militant sition to Chamberlain throughout 
uVu ^ . Eabour s pragmatic angels. the Mouse while the crisis deepened 

irSLS bcc " Bui Professor Naylor's cool and and broke. They were constantly in 

^!l»yhave l |isn"ilk , L//n! C »r‘ nicnsuic<| survey of Labour in the touch, with Clement Davies, Q.C., 
HS *!|? Si 1 * b0Ln . n rt f 1930s cannot redeem, until the later the liberal loader, as a regular 
hbdS th Vi,rn|,,h uf shame of Munich, the reputation of intermediary. Amery s cry was a 
“■ an Opposition led by minor pnliti- signal not only lo Greenwood but also 

*in for hintself the |9fi4 cians who were lo grow to full to the Treasury bench, and it por- 
tion, Mr. Wilson damned stature as statesmen only during the tended Chamberlain’s full and 
“wpcndeni nuclear deter- years of war and the peace that Churchill's rise. 


Marat, Robespierre, Babeuf, Buonarroti, 
Blanqui, Marx— Mr. Fishman traces the 
continuity of ideas between these men 
individually, and between them and Lenin, 
in a study of Revolutionary Socialism from 
the French to the Russian Revolution. 
Illustrated with 8 half-tone plates. 55s 






The First and 
The Last 

Adolf Galland 

A reissue oF a classic of air literature by ouc 
of the most famous German fighter pilots 
in the 2nd World War, that tells of the rise 
and decline of the Luftwaffe. 

‘To Galland’s great credit, he keeps to his 
subject and docs not attempt ... to 
examine or seek to justify German politics 
. . . By any criterion Galland is a brave man.’ 
Douglas Bader s Fomum-d, 45s 
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the Democrats were beaten 


Ously alive.. . His book.if^ 
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learned xmdy of the 
r®« Republican Parly in 
rMehnsyjvania. is nol a 
E" ’ m erudition., for it is 
5*. tor the student of 
1^ American poJities. if 
pny structure is .breaking 
“"Republican' hlajority 

decHde * u 

Mr. Kevin Phillips are 

i cr ? M 

Vv^ f , tbe * cde ^ 
«ty topical. Can the 

, f Jp befote 1972; what 

- tb e leaders of 

^ ylr? d b°Y ld Parly n iD 

of ik. 3$ •. Perhaps even 
tail citj«?? l I 0, [ d ^ ^emo- 
S- ■ of N,w' teHiS?* But 

CTtai' Pjnocrats 

the pro ’ 
tedeTsMn u e national 


find a concentration on national or 
oven slate-wide issues like the tariff. 
Local issues were important, occa- 
sionally paramount. Rajlrond poli- 
tics were as important as in the 
greatest days of " the Pennsy 
There was a nascent labour move- 
ment; there was a decline in the 
authority of the “aristocratic ' 
Whigs. There were economic and 
urban problems in Pittsburgh, many 
of which can be paralleled today 
(including the flight lo the suburbs). 
There was a violent impact of 
“ethnic" politics, but it mainly 
took the form of anti-Catholicism. 
We know, now, that the Republican 
Parly, not the Know-Nothings, look 
over the debris of the Whigs afid 
exploited the deep divisions of the 
Democrats, for many good J$ckso- 
nidns who had no passional? horror 
of slavery resented the sacrifice of 
the interests of the northern Demo- 
cracy to the southern leadership of 
the party in Congress (the parallel 
with the current situation is ■ very 
close), the immigrants were re- 
sented, especially if they were Catn- 
_olic (German or Irish). The victory 
of the “ party of moral ideas in 
1860 was hot . purely a victory bf 
moral ideas (a party led by Simon 
. Camberon was not lily-white 
enough tp achieve much purifica- 
tion). . . u 

The problem of separating the 
various ethnic groups has involved 
Dr. Holt in very difficult research 

. > he 


surmounts with great acuteness and 
industry. He is especially commend- 
able for his use of the census files; 
this sets an example to other stu- 
dents of ethnic groups. But he may 
occasionally have relied loo much 
on family names. The “ Banner- 
man M on page 292 may have been 
German, but he may also have been 
Scotch like a famous Prime Minis- 
ter and a famous Gaelic singer and 
still more famous rugby interna- 
tional. the recently deceased Lord 
Bannermah. And did none of the 
enemies of Carl Schurz who den- 
ounced him aa.a German radical 
ever use against him his Catholic 
origins In Germany ? But this Is a 
most etegani and intelligent piece of 
research. 

The Selling ot the f resident, by Joie • 
McGlnnlss, which was reviewed Jn 
our front-page article of November 
20, 1969, naa been published in 1 tilts : 
country by Andrd DeuUch (253pp. 
30s.). ■ -.., f ':/ ■ 

■ ■ '1 ■ . • • " • ' ' l— ' ' 

Britain 1970. the twettty-flrst.^L- 
tion of the "official taM' 
n re pa red by the . Central Office of . 
information, is publkh^ by Her' 

Majesty's Stationery Office al 32s; 6d. 

The sixty-third issue of The Writ- ■ 
ers and Artist* Year Book (424pp. 
A and Cj Black. J6s.) remains a 
; very useful 


Theodore F. Harris 

This fascinating study, which quotes from 
her private journal, letters and tape 
recorded conversations,; is written by n 
friend of this remarkable authoress and 
philanthropist. 5 02 


THE 600D DEED and other : 
Stories of Asia, Past and Present 

‘The stories are charming, well written ... the 
title .story ... is Miss Buck at her very best.* 


Financial Times. ‘ 
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wlun the ilc, it ih p.mu, ».»«, ni i Is 

m-ighl. Ihe;iullnn\ ■ iiiiylit mio ibis 
■uhKi-i i: ,n jhtis h e amply iiliMialcd 
n\ ricncb regional example's Horn 
jnc peii.ul .if i he Ycsii III. the l)ircc- 
) ,,n, l ‘■■'cm the begin mile «f lire 
tun.jiiiljik- e.isjs in iinrili-i'iisi l-iuncv 
■n in(M. 

1-1*. Iliihshitmn has idling puim 

l« niiikc tin i with icj-muI in the pnn- 

lipiil wenkiiess nl peusain pmiesl; 
Uie peasant's immobility f'lhe 
feasant s h.iek is bent Mieially. 

tciittse it mn si ge tier ally be hem ill 
phy.sicii] Ja bm i r on his ||el«l Inen 
* he la kc> m | he hills, sinuier or filter 
ncetl will drise him down: esen the 
shepherd, s U often the archetypal 
bandit i n the Balkans and in Italy, 
as to come down Irnni the nioun- 
htms with his Hocks; and in most or 
J.iiropc ,,l least, handitiy is subjected, 
like the peasant's year, In the implae- 
f Wc faMes of the calendar: we 
nciii nr the Bulgarian hai.liiks’ 
annual seas, ni, iVdiii April 23 (Nl. 

George's Dayj io the D.iy uf the 

tJOsx i September 27). 

Hand dry could hardly com pole 
wi h miow : though, in more tem- 
S7w fc !! ch tf, MUliti«ns. the " bunde 
■ Jhc gangs' run nd I .yon 
and in the Rlutne Valley, and the 
, ;; ,rcill ’5 Nyrd *' Wcre opcral- 

1 EL . ' U8l, " ,,t ,hc winter months, 

ln » whole network of friendly 
whii," whlch could sleep {and in 

hrtwi” 1Rny uf ,hcm were taken, in 
between two ope ral ions). The ban- 

fl fnn !l H . e c d;lr would be further in- 
r d - by s,,ch fixct[ date HS an- 
d ! nL f ? M 'V lhow ° r ‘he “ bunde 
v . ■ °'er a period of nine 

3ja«. wuroejy ever miss the fairs of 

Anrfl c ; n L Sl Jul >"' Day »nd St. 
ZSftr* when horse-dealers 
mc J c hant.s congregated 
iLrl ark ^ ,!s of Chsirtrc* and Piihi- 

2 ? ,,rn,n 8 to \ hek village, full or 
LZt heCr with -bulging purses, 
fatr hJX C ° ften sent “h«d, to the 
’ r . ll J f ' 1<» report on those who 
made the most profitable sjl |es. 

ihi^i'dl?f5 5b r IVV L m is eC l ual, y s*c«le on 
Lta. b r 1 , lhc agc and social orl- 
SLife fu!l -blown banditry. In 
primitive peasant societies the ban- 

«Hih,.ce y0Uns mjn * unencumbered 
Fat ? r children - In ^e Biil- 
generally means an 

fhe ! ill WlW wnys and a rel,,rn Io 
A Colombian priest 

.. virtilSlS: h M W ,Flc pmlicipants in the 
are uprooted and un- 
S1.J B haen who, while avoid- i 

i>ca sa m r f ? dde ^ used by 
arSSJRLfp- mountainside, can : 
S «SI y ‘heir sexual appetites by 
thw’c-in f nll foli °wed bv murder: 
mELnl .1 m . oce love, a per- 

KeSSvM C . M, ° nsh ^ ' thRn al l® w 

tonl en™ u l ? reaw,n ln Qnc P^ce 

f J^f re , ar0 ’ however, instances of 
rS^ e r^ nd,te ln the B »lhans; a 
o* the bande 
JO^rcn were, women, some of 
them outstripping ihWr men In 
Mvsgcry, ■ There existed in this . 


> y.nn* i flat imiships .is %ci lire ,i< 
, ilnise uf niarriiigv. tluuigh some 
I of ihc leaders passed mi their 
i Aonien from mie to aniilher; 
the piescncc uf women v\;is 
indispensahlc in thi> p.ir liciiLir group 
for the di-ipi'-tal nl ^tlllen goods, par- 
licutiir[\ doilies uikI fabrics lliai 
has! to be unsiiiched and ,c«n nil 
olher cuttings, in make them difl-i- 
i. nit !»• identify. I he Orleans group 
even employed large nimihers »»t 
cliildivn. both to scoul and to enter 
buildings and open doors from in- 
side. It also lud its .school muster, 
ihc " pfrre dc> mioches” as well as 
a lew very old men. survivors of 
previous htituivs, whose function was 
io keep up morale by evening lalc.s 
about the heroic exploits of semi- 
legendary bandits who had operated 
ai the mid-century. Sabah! was 
married, had two daughters, and 
enrolled two of his brothers- 
The groups draw heavily on shep- 
herds, drovers, curlers, smugglers, 
a.s well as on cx-soldiers and sailors 
and deserters ton these Dr. Ilobs- 
bawni makes the perceptive com- 
ment; “men who came hack from 
afar, mu sterlets and landless, are a 
danger to the stability of Ihc social 
hierarchy ”, h point amply borne out 
by the composition of the murder 
gangs of the first French While Ter- 
ror in the Midi) -nil categories Hud 
figure largely in French banditry be- 
tween 1795 and 1802. Et|Linlly com- 
mon- arc horse-dealers iso often also 
horse-thieves). In Germany, he mcn- 
1 ions Knife-grinders and rag-and-hone 
men ("Ics terribles chilTonniers as 
Mereier calls them, the chitd- 
sJaughterera of popular imagination, 
as well ns the allies of receivers). 

Bul bandits cannot operate in a 
vacuum ; they need Ihc help of 
middlemen who will dispose of the 
goods Ihsii they have stolen, they have 
to be fed. clothed and sometimes 
even housed ; hence such allies as old- 
clothes merchants, inn-keepers, 
junk merchants. fairground 
people, pedlars, the ubiquitous reven- 
deirses, and an army of roving people, 
unknown locally. In more sophisti- 
cated societies they would likewise 
need engravers to supply them with 
papers. The " bunde d'Org&res " 
even curried its own cooks— male and 
female— and many completed opera- 
tions were celebrated by nocturnal 
feast ings and collective orgies in 
forest clearing and welcoming glade. 
The movements of this particular 


aroiip could oflqn bte traced by the 
piles of bones and feathers left be- 
.nind by the redoubtable picnickers. - 
Mirny bandits were the sons or grand- 
sons of bandits; and in the " bandc 
d*0rgfcrt»’' wc find three generations 
of one family, a trio of brothers, two 
pairs of brothers, three pairs of 
sisters. 

Dr, .Hotabawm refers on several 
occasion* to the physical deformi- 
ties of many famous bandits. Lam- 
plffo wore glasses; many were not 
at nil physically, strong, a number 
were lame ar had only one arm: in 
the “ bandc d’Orgires” there are 
.two one-eyed men (" le borgn c du 


( \1.in-*“ and “ le bmgnc de Joiiy"). 
I his Iasi disability, though it made 
rccugniiitui rather easier there were, 
however, a great many people in 
eighleciith-cenlurj France in lliis 
condition na> felt by some li» be 
an asset, as it added 1» the fen I some 
appearance of ihuse thus afflicted : 
ihere was even one ejiileplie who was 
unable In lake part in several opera- 
lions. 1 1 was as if they were seeking 
in compensate for their physical dis- 
abilities— as well as for their ugli- 
ness: one member of (he Orleans 
group had lost half his hair, another 
had wine slain., on his face -by an 
exirii display of courage and ferocity. 
Thus, some were not only poor hut 
physically underprivileged. A few 
may even have sulfcied from sexual 
insulh'ciencie.s. (hough most of Ihc 
evidence is very much to the con- 
trary. The " bandc d'Orgires " regu- 
larly raped farmers’ wives and farm- 
girls. I.ampiuo, however, would 
have none of this sort of thing. 

The prevalence of such physical 
disabilities and of such visible forms 
of ugliness might account loo for the 
extraordinary elegance affected by 
many of the leaders ; the author 
quotes a telling inventory of Lnm- 
pi fin’s fantastic wardrobe. All con- 
centrated much on an appearance 
that was designed both to strike fear 
into (lie wealthy and admiration into 
ihe poor domestic or seamstress. The 
Orleans gang steal clothes as much 
for ihemsclvcs as lo sell: after an 
attack on a farm they adjourn lo an 
inn and. after ordering a hearty meal, 
they proceed to undress and pul 
on their new finery; men who were 
in beggar's rags at dusk are drc.sscd 
like parakeets when next s$en. 

There are many references to the 
top-ha rs. red wa islcoa is a nd lop 
bools of the tall, slim red-head, “ le 
Rouge d'Auncau another member 
of the gang goes for three-cornered 
hats of fine quality {like f.ampiuo's): 
they all concentrate on stealing sil- 
ver shoe buckles. All of Dr. Hobs- 
hawm’s bandits seem to have fav- 
oured a profusion of silver and gold 
buttons, worn on any part of their 
clothing: many have Ihc brilliant 
appearance of pearl y-kings. Their 
concern with clothes recalls a .similar 
obsession on the part of Glasgow' 
razor gangs of the 1920s and 1930s. 
Perhaps it was all they had to show 
for themselves; perhaps they were 
thinking in terms of the ranks that 
they had not possessed in real 
armies ; perhaps they were motivated 
by thoughts of “ le repos do guer- 
rier ”, 

If any criticism can be made of 
this admirable book, it is that the 
author perhaps overstates the purely 
rural character of banditry and its 
anti-urban features. In eighteenth- 
century terms at least it is difficult 
to draw a clear distinction between 
town and country, the frontiers of 
which so often lend to overlap The 
honsedculer plies between his village 
and the horsemarket, the pedlar 
moves with his tray between town 
and viHage, the carter stops off at 
the inn in the faubourg ifrequented by 


his on n kind, the rivcmien float from 
place to place. One of ihe leaders 
of the Orgirex gang was " Charles dc 
Paris and he had heen recruited 
in a Parisian inn ; other members of 
the group came up to the capital 
to organize one of i heir opera t inns 
in ihe Scine-et- Marne and to collect 
recruits introduced by ('harles. 

The “ chauffeurs du Nnrd " had 
their feet in both camps, employing 
village blacksmiths, urhaii old-dollies 
merchants, rural and urban butchers, 
innkeepers, deserters and so on. ami 
they had their meeting places in a 
dozen towns both sides of the border. 
After an operation, [hey would head 
for a friendly carters* inn in a fau- 
bourg. because they knew .such an es- 
tablishment would he open all night, 
Ihe Lyon murder gangs were city- 
based -and I yon would lit into one 
of Dr. Hobsba will's categories as a 
frontier . town : a len-mimilc walk 
over the pout de la Guillolicre would 
take one into (he Iscrc ; it was also 
a much bclicr place to hide in than 
the countryside — and they went out 
of Ihc city at night to carry out their 
operations in the neighbouring 
countryside, returning at dawn, to 
sleep in their discreet, shuttered hide- 
outs on the central peninsula or in 
Vaise or la Croix-Raussc. Most of 
the attacks on mail-coaches under 
Ihe Directory were the work of 
townsmen and took place on the 
very outskirts of I .yon, as the roast 
to Paris pulled up through Vaisc and 
Ta&sin. 

Perhaps Dr. Hohsbawm'* emphasis 
on rural bnndilry. in contrail is tinc- 
lion to urban crime, hns been sug- 
gested to him primarily by Balkan or 
Brazilian examples. In France at 
least the two are hard to distinguish. 
It is doubtful too whether “ for the 
genuine underworld revolutions are 
little more than unusually good 
occasions for crime”. In French 
cities, there was a .sharp decline in 
crime between 1790 and 1794; crime 
rates then rose dramatically in .the 
conditions of 1795-%. Nor did the 
criminally inclined appear to have 
gravitated toward* terrorist commit- 
ment. The case of Guiinoi is cer- 
tainly exceptional in this respect. 
The criminal and ihc bandit were 
much more likely to find refuge, 
encouragement and even a sort ol 
respectability in the service of the 
( oiuilcr-Kcvolulion. 

Here then are bul a few iinlica- 
lions of the many insigh is suggested 
by Dr. Hobsbawm in his investiga- 
tion of the scmi-mythica] world of 
the Bandit Hero. Ho has much mure 
of interest to say on the connexion 
between bandihy and regionalism, a* 
well as on the subject of the favour- 
able conditions offered by frontier 
areas, escarpments, mountain passes, 
rooky uplands, river estuaries and 
marshland. No wonder an ideal- 
ized bandit was such a favourite 
with nincteenih-ccnfury opera and 
Victorian painting! 

His final chapter on Ihe anarchist 
Sabatd is deeply moving and cuni- 


passinnate. and ^ 
with a line visual'-, 
'hat lul l-compre^ 
passionate c ap j| a ,’^| 
insurrection.” *■ -h.: 1 

Wcrc 'he raincoat ' H 
giaimcn from D ub ft 
lerruucun T. This il k 4 
“'"cry bct- a J^ 
ail utterly simple nu, j 

,lc was the sortof mVj 

' vho kn ™ w 

gvilier a niuturwA '■ 
P;- K: he also 
made h;i/.,ml a i 0 
over a football enwd. 

Me managed, with jre.: 
ness, to learn to read, ^ 
able to commune wilh R 
Bakunin. Hcalwa)s%») 
Ihe police. And he 
suspicion of <m v f 0 im el 
lion. What one wondds 

two lyref lines, his t«m e 
; -no doubt Frenchified » 
ing diligently up ibt B 
French educaiional ladder 
their amazing father? 
have evoked his memori 
devotion, «s did PazF, 
her almost equally n 
fat her 7 Or would they 
the cruel slang of the I,, 
applied lo middk-ige.il 
very old—” Momimtsiii 
” Archives nationally" i 
to a father who had no 
world of EHe and A/m 

The career of Satif 
anachronism, hii life inf 
torically insignificuu 
futile : hut, in its utterai 
total optimism, h gw 
hope in the future of r 
Ouico ” really is dead, 
impossible that mkk 
milk-bar avenger-#* 
Barcelona -might nai 
his single-handed fiuft 
likely. But the world k 
S ahatc: and. as ihe sola 
iis. Ihe bandit llngena' 
numbered boys from stai 
possess nothing bulikM 
nevertheless precious gift 
and courage, cun tdeturfy 
with him . . “Ru«r 
safely be forgullcn, unli 
his violence was crixel aad 
less. " F.i Quico” hudi* 
hell a very simple o*:* 
I lohshawni. he has got Hr 
he deserved. The auibflb 
Hinicted Ihe poor pluntei 
life with exemplary pat| ' 
acity, talking to his ln» 
i he scenes of his HCliviW 

UmuiUs, l hen. is 
people, flamboyant, aw 
single-minded, llkdvfe** 
educated. under-pnW 
up, touchy. unpredpW 

above all brave 

villains, a few. 3 

knights; all. upder Df-« 

pen, conic menacl^4 q 
oiisly alive. Hi? 
about ihe future of^ffl 
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isular internationalists 


LvaUOR; 

Ljjiirnaliunul Puhcy 
Ljdcnfcld and NicoFon. 


Lely not long ago by vvllal 

j;,he l abour Government 
L-j its foreign policy since 
^ verv powerful Minister 
l crisply : "Wo have no 
.Jly-' He was miking for 
Jhe euageratei.1. bill tbcie 
For historical reasons 
for ihc Labour leaders to 
sjth ihe eye of a needle than 
upon a foreign policy that 
w command ihe support or 
land file and survive the 
iislraiiK of office, 
ibour statement of foreign 
ui is not expressly focused 
Kularerisis or situation must 
4-niindcd, idealistic docu- 
a ] will satisfy the parly's 
uij from the Christian 
, the pacifists, the anti- 
si, the anti-capitalists, and 
liaio peaep achieved by the 
I of the world’s workers 
warmongers and profit- 
tsjsnMoimls, Until a crisis 
bboar's foreign policy (and 
k policy to underpin it) is 
slsr obsession of the parly's 
all and fellow-travellers, 
inkubte and active enough 
A the fact that the Labour 
lb for whom they claim to 
(stubbornly insular, sclf- 
lud instinctively patriotic 
bpt high Tory fashion, 
itilisls are calling for im- 
kreased British aid to the 

Commonwealth. 

Im fed Powellite in their 
oi of coloured immigrants 
rtanging the texture of life 
it streets : while some inler- 
* grow roniiintic about 
( and political unity in 
die workers take fright 
Price of European butler, 
able theory or philosophy 
"ur's foreign policy has 
wn humbug from be- 
® end since the parly 
‘Wing in the House of 
UbourN pragma tic 
in power have been 
walislic than the Tories', 
[fey have usually been more 
«Malh all the varnish of 
Matom. 

|pwin for himself the 1964 
r} 0l >. Mr. Wilson damned 
natpendent nuclear deter- 


rent and pledged himself to renego- 
tiate the Nassau agreement : in office, 
he works Ihc Nassau agreement, 
builds up a Polaiis fleet, and does 
not assign the nuclear force so firmly 
to Nato that it could not be used 
independently if need be. More- 
over Mr, Healey, the Defence Secre- 
tary. makes himself the principal de- 
fender of the doctrine of an initial 
L'ounterslrike by tactical nuclear 
weapons to slop a Warsaw. Pact ad- 
vance in Europe; and Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Healey pull back from east 
of Suez not for reasons of foreign 
policy but because they want to use 
the money for .something else. The 
flaws in Labour's interna lioiml policy 
are to be seen everywhere you look, 
as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and perhaps ever shall be. 

So they were. too. in the 1930s, the 
decade of Ihe little mid timid Tory 
men that forms Professor Naylor's 
(heme. It is a period in British poli- 
tics that the generation who came to 
manhood just before 1939 would 
wish blotted out of history and 
memory had they not purged them- 
selves in the war into which folly, 
blindness, gutlessncss, and sheer in- 
competence led. It was the period 
of succeeding acts of totalitarian bad 
faith and aggression in Manchuria, 
the Rhineland, Abyssinia, Spain, 
China, Austria. Czechoslovakia, and 
then Poland: so plain a progression 
lo world war that any schoolboy of 
the 1930s could sec it. While it hap- 
pened Ihe British Government bought 
petty instalments of pence by barter- 
ing their honour and the Labour 
Opposition clung lo illusory hopes of 
collective security, voted against the 
Army estimates, and opposed con- 
scription. much as many Lahour 
buckbenchers do today. 

True, there were othci voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness, both Lo hour 
and Tory: Churchill. Amcry. Dal- 
ton, Bcvin. Indeed, Professor Nay- 
lor makes the point that three future 
Tory Prime Ministers Cltmcliill. 
Eden and Macmillan -oppo.ed 
Neville (TuimbciTuin, and he might 
have added Ihaf Mr. Heath, win; 
may he u fourth, us an undei gradu- 
ate stood on the side of the militant 
angels. 

But Professor Naylor's cool and 
measured -survey of Labour in the 
1930s cannot redeem, until the 
shame «r Munich, the reputation of 
an Opposition led by minor politi- 
cians who were to grow to full 
stature ax statesmen only during the 
years of war und the peace that 


immediately followed. The lilllcne-,s 
of British leadership on the Iroiit 
benches in the House of Commons 
was nearly total, and there is small 
use in trying to guess whcihci the 
Opposition would have done its edits 
better if it had not been reduced , 
to a miserable numerical rump ni 
Ihe 1931 general election. It may 
even be arguable that a parliamen- 
tary Labour Parly made up mainly 
of trade unionist nobodics silling for 
the safest seals, men wilh Tew pre- 
tensions who were willing, to be led, 
at Iasi allowed Labour leader* like 
the unproved and inseeurc Attlee lo 
settle for the right judgments. 

American universities produce 
some of the best as well as some of 
the worst studies of aspects of 
British polities, and it is agreeable 
lo say that Professor Naylor's is 
an example or the best. He ha* no 
transatlantic barbarities of prose 
style, und there is Infinite skill dis- 
played in his interweaving of the 
dominant strands of Labour's shill- 
ing international policy with the 
complementary sketches or Govern- 
ment policy and action and Ihc 
hideous developments abroad. 

If he has a fault, it is that he seems 
to invest the public statements of 
British parties and lenders, written 
and spoken, with more candour of 
meaning than is usually wise— par- 
ticularly when dealing wilh Labour 
politicians who have to behave as 
though they are being led by Iho 
other ranks, for the sake of demo- 
cratic appearances. No doubt he' 
was handicaipped by the fact that 
the Labour Party refuses lo disclose 
its archives lo scholars. 

He is also unwise to follow Harold 
Nicolson's diary in recording that on 
September 2, 1939. It was Lord 
Boolhby who called out lo Arthur 
Greenwood: "Speak for England. 
Arthur,” Perhaps more than one 
Member joined in the cry. but un- 
doubtedly it made an historic mark 
because it came first from Leo 
Amery. Professor Naylor docs not 
bring out Ihe importance of Ihc link 
of friendship and crossbench con- 
spiracy between Amery and Green- 
wood as they tried to mobilize oppo- 
sition to Chamberlain throughout 
the House while the crisis deepened 
und broke. They were constantly in 
touch, with Clement Davies, Q.C., 
later the Liberal lender, ns n regular 
intermediary, Amery's cry was a 
signal not only In Greenwood but also 
to the Treasury bench, and it por- 
tended Chamberlain's full and 
C hurchill's rise. 


)w the Democrats were beaten 


WASHINGTON 


Douglas Southall Freeman 

'Fortunate in his life, Washington has been 
fortunate in this great memorial to his 
name’ was how The Times Literary 
Supplement summed up Douglas SouthaH 
Freeman’s prizewinning standard life of 
George Washington. Richard Harwell has 
abridged the original seven volumes of 
Freeman’s work into one which covers the 
whole of Washington's life. Illustrated with 
36 half-tone plates and 16 maps. 100s 
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The Insurrectionists 
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W. J. Fishman 

Marat, Robespierre, Babeuf, Buonarroti, 
Blanqui, Marx— Mr. Fishman traces the 
continuity of ideas between these men 
individually, and between them and Lenin, 
in a study of Revolutionary Socialism from 
the French to die Russian Revolution. 
Illustrated with 8 half-tone plates. 55s 


The First and 
The Last 

Adolf Galland 

A reissue of a classic of air literature by one 
of the most famous German fighter pilots 
in the 2nd World War, that tells of the rise 
and decline of the Luftwaffe. 

‘To Galland's great credit, he keeps to his 
subject nnd does not attempt . . . to 
examine or seek to justify German politics 
. . . By any criterion Galland is a brave man.’ 
Douglas Bqcter, Foreword. _ 45 s 
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Pearl S. Buck: A Biography 



P- PJTZGIBBON HOLT i 

yMftjoriiy 

P University P ress. £4 10s. 

r lnd burned study of the 
fe Republican Party in 
^ Pennsylvania. . j$ not a 
^ in erudition,, for it is 
merest for t h c student of 
^American politics. If 

lalL'S* 1111 * *5 , breaking 
JJf ^Publican majority 
in this decade, If 
B f t „ M ';, K ' vi >i,Phimps are 
faltV. highly critical 
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find u concentration on national or 
even state-wide issues like the tariff. 
Local issues were important, occa- 
sionally paramount. Rajlroud poli- 
tics were as important as' in the 
greatest days of " the Pennsy '• 
There was a nascent labour move- 
ment; there was n decline in the 
authority of thc " aristpfratic . 
Whigs. There were economic and 
urban problems in Pittsburgh, many 
of which can be paralleled today 
(including the flight to the suburbs). 
There was a violent impact of . 
"ethnic” politics, but it mainly 
took the form of anti -Catholic ism. 
We know, now, that the Republican 
Parly, not the Know-Nothings; look 
over thc debris of the Whigs and 
exploited the deep divisions of the 
Democrats for many good Jackso- 
nians who had no passionate horror 
Of slavery resented the sacrifice of 
the interests of the, northern Demo- 
cracy to the southern leadership ^01 . 
the party in ■ Congress (the parallel 
with- the current situation ■« very 
close). The- immigrants were re- 
sented, especially if they were Catb- 
„6Jic (German or Irish). The victory 
of! the “party of moral ideas , in 
.I860 was not purely a victory Of 
moral ideas, (a party led 1 by S^non 
Camberon was not . . lily-white 
enough to ‘achieve much purinca- , 
. lion).- • ’ •• • 

The problem of separating ^ the 
various ethnic groups has involved 
Dr. Holt in -very difficult 


Kan 


surmounts wilh great acuteness and - 
industry. He is especially commend- 
able for his use of the census files ; 
this sets an example to other stu- 
dents of ethnic groups. But he may 
occasionally have relied loo much 
on family names. The "Banner- 
man ” on page 292 may have been 
German, but he may also have been 
Scotch like a famous Prime Minis- 
ter and a famous Gaelic singer and 
still more famous rugby interna- 
tional, the recently deceased Lord 
Bannerman. And did none of the 
enemies of Carl Schurz who den- 
ounced him as. a 'German radical 
ever 1 use against him his Calholio ■ 
origins In Germany? But this Is.® 
most elegant and intelligent piece of 
research. 

The Selling of theP resident, by Joe ! 
MeGlnniss, which was reviewed Tn . 
our front-page article of November 
20, : 1969, has been published in thjs . 
cduntry by Andrtj peufsch (253pp.. 

3Q».). • •, . 

Britain 1970, .the twenty-firet - 
. tion of the “fiW. hafidbwik.., 

. prepared by. the Ceotral. Dgc^pf 
! Informatlon. is. puWish ed , . Her 7; 

Majesty’s St ationery Office at 32s. 6d. , 

' Jssup'ot r 

: ery attd Artfstf Year-poqk 1 4i4pp. - 

A?and a 

^ very, useful s \ 
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Theodore F. Harris 

This fascinating study, which quotes from 
her ■ private journal, letters and tape • 
recorded conversations, is written by a 
friend of this, remarkable authoress and 
philanthropist. 5 08 
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THE 600D DEED and other 
Stories of Asia, Past and Present 

‘The stories are charming, well written . ; , the 
title, story . , . Miss Buck at het very best.* 
Financial Times. 30s 
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NEW UNIVERSITY PAPERBACKS 

Patterns in Shakespearian Tragedy ; : 

George P. Kelloway ...M*.. 

Map Projections : 

Irving Ribner . - ■■ 

A University Paperback Dram Book V ; ■ . ; ’ 1 ! - V ii’ 

The Theatre of Revolt: 
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Books 


Royal Flash 

George 

MacDonald Fraser 

J0». 

Horn 

P. Keith Mano 

30s. 

Kill the Stuart 

Ronald Bassett 

30s. 


Collecting 


Coalport and 

Coalbrook- 

dale 

Porcelains 

Geoffrey A. 
Godden 

A companion volume' io 
Geoffrey ClcnJiIcn’s widely 
praised and highly successful 
Caughley & Wmxester Porce- 
lains 1 775-1800 ihfli will be of 
Interest to all who collect or 
deal in nineteenth century 
ceramics. 

<>. 4to, 176 pages, over 150 
plates (JO in colour), £8. 


Essays on 
the Viennese 
Classical 
Style 

Gluck* Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven 
H. C. Robbins 
Landoit 

The author's essays deal with 
aspects of composers In the 
Viennese Classical style, from 
the decline of die Baroque, 
through Rococo to the fii$i 
stirrings of the Romantic siyfe.’ 
Royal 8vo, 200 pages, illus- 
t rated, 52 musk: examples, 
index, 50s. .. .. 



explorations. In cosmology. 

Mary Douglas 

Render in Anthropology, 
University College.- 
London . 


pnli-ritualisin of our time and 
sets examples from contem- 
porary Christ ianiiy' alongside 
tribal religions. 

Demy 8 vo, 192 pages, 45 j. 

The History 
of Diamond . 
Production & 
the Diamond 


Dr, Godehard 


This is tho first attempt; to 
rel&ie tho history of diamond 
production apd the dtamorttf 
trade to economic and ihdus* 
trial history, ; ! . 




half-lobes, 21 lino imwi rations 
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The long arm of the firm 
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LAWRENCE DU Kit KM. : 

Nunqinim 

2x3pp. Faber and F.iber. 3lK 

Nuru/utnn is the second pari of what 
I awrcnce Durrcll dcseribe.s as a 
double-decker novel. At the end of 
Tunc, ihc first part, il is left as ait 
open question whether Felix Char- 
lock will be successful in trying to 
free himself From the golden Lyra nil > 
of what is referred to in both books 
as “ the firm ". Felix [s an inventor; 
hi.s creations are used by the firm for 
its own purposes, but he is spectacu- 
larly rewarded for them. In marry- 
ing Benedict a. he hn.s married into the 
firm, although he has nni been suc- 
cessful in actually meeting Julian, its 
Western head. Nunqnam now re- 
veals that Felix’s hid for freedom has 
come to nothing, and it is otic of 
several disappointments provided by 
the new novel that both the narrative 
and the obstruct implications of 
Felix’s attempt to escape should be 
so weakly resolved. For “ the firm * 
stnndx for the culture in which the 
novels' characters exist, and both 
books arc much concerned with the 
question of whether It is possible to 
reconcile the freedom of the indi- 
vidual with that association with 
others which being part of a culture 
makes inevitable. DurrelRs conclu- 
sion appears to be that In the end 
one cannot evade one’s culture, and 
—as a conclusion —this is acceptable 
if hardly startling. What is less .satis- 
fying is the fact that neither novel 
investigates very fully or plausibly 
what a sustained attempt to be Free 
would be like to experience. 

At the beginning of Nunqnam, 
Fefix comes to in the Paulhaus, the 
firms Swiss clinic: he has had a 
nasty blow on the head, and has lost 
several month*. However, he picks 
up fairly rapidly, much encouraged 
by a belter understanding with his 
wife: Bejicdida seems to have 


achieved ,i new deg ice of freedom 
from Julian (now revealed as her 
brother], and Ihc confidence of (heir 
relationship remains steady through- 
out the novel. Felix at last eneoun- 
i ters Julian, and i( is characteristic of 
, the more gratuitous side of Durrell’s 
■ manner that this portentous meeting 
should occur in a mountain hut 
above (he snow-line. Just before 
Julian appears Felix and his wile 
watch an avalanche: in DurreM 
nature can always be relied on to 
have a sense of occasion. Julian 
induces Felix (o cooperate in the 
making of a working model of 
ioEanihc, the dead Greek film star 
and Felix’s mistress before her days 
of fame. Julian argues that " the 
only road to freedom ... lies through" 
ail aesthetic . . and that loin nine 
is particularly suitable for nn experi- 
ment since she was an image of 
beauty that was universally available 
and idolized. The main narrative 
drift of the novel subsequently con- 
cerns the perfecting of the new 
folanthc. and can doubtless be read 
ns an allegory of the artist’s .situation, 
as well as a satire on technology. 

’I he doll is stored with as much data 
about (he real lolanthc as can be 
gathered and recalled -here Felix’s 
work (in Turn ) on '* Abel ", his 
memory-bunk, comes in useful. 
Ollier scientists endow her with 
nylon flesh, motor responses, and— 
as the reader of Durrell would 
expect— sexual appurtenances. A 
certain jaunty callousness towards 
the physically grotesque and bizarre 
is a familiar note in Durrell’s writing. 

When lolanthe's current is 
switched on (from her point of view, 
she is simply reviving after an opera- 
lion], her plausibility is total, and 
has rhe most striking effects on old 
friends and former lovers. As she 
" convalesces” she wants more free- 
dom of action, and eventually takes 
matters into her own hands by 
escaping from the vigilance of the 
firm. But she is fatally handicapped 


by ihc fact that her vital functions 

eating, excreting, copulating— can 
only be simulated. In Julian's view, 
therefore, she cannot really relate to 
our culture because she has noi the 
use of those organs upon which it 
ultimately rests (Freud is more than 
once appealed to, even though his 
simplifying disciples arc rebuked). 
Perhaps as a consequence of this 
incapacity lolanthe's attempt to 
escape the firm again ends in death 
- she conics to a spectacular end in 
another Paulhaus— not the one in 
which the novel opens, but St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Other characters in Tunc arc re- 
vived in Nunqnam, if not by such 
extreme means. As predicted in the 
review of Tunc in these columns. 
Cnradoc. the famous n rehit eel, 
proves not to have perished in the 
south seas: he is discovered in a 
Geneva tea-room. His bid for free- 
dom from the firm was “ the best, 
the most fruitful thing I had ever 
done. At I he same time ... it 
wasn’t necessary at all— it could 
nave beep done another way”. 
Caradoc, like Felix, is content to be 
rea.ss ini ilu led into the firm, because 
it provides a meaningful context for 
his work. O idler reintroduced 
characters include Jocas, the Eastern 
head of the firm, who is seen pre- 
paring for his demise with much 
serenity (there is a good deal of 
discussion about death in the book). 
But the return of old friends does 
noi always .seem very relevant: they 
lend to have Ihe air of actors who 
appear in Act I but who have to 
hang about in costume until the final 
curtain .call. Tho main character 
that is in a sense now is Julian. As 
a personality he does not have n 
great deal i 0 offer and such factors 
as his emasculation and his addic- 
tion to gambling are not easy to re- 
late to the novel's general argument. 

The natural tendency of Lnwrcnce 
Diimcll's narrative style Is to proli- 
ferate rather than to progress. His 
forte has always been the more or 
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r " m - In f'm Ihe rat 
S'j." nd ;,f lh C p miou ^ 
Alexandria Quartet J 
voive a considerable 
momentum, as well , 
spaciousness of effect m 
tendency t 0 ad lib. Til, 
from Tunc to Niniqmntl 
ar if not greater sen* S 
'on- Part of the reason fo 
he in fire fact that IheqJ 
hearsed in Nunqnam 
been adequately po«d - 
Sl " j*- lh l ^oice kit*" 
within the firm and iryjL 
oneself from it turns out mi 
theoretical than realizable I 
iiclers who concern themd 
this question find thaiihft, 
ratively speaking. i n a d 
Even the destruction of i 
records, which Felix p)i M 
succeeds Julian as its headj 
way of posing the wofa 
again. Theoretically the its 
any written euntracliul i 
might tempt people to takjJ 
of a new freedom, but I, 
open to them to funk h,j 
evidence of both hooks fljj 
they will. The choice beri 
and never is in fact Iks 9 
it looks. 

But then Darrell's intatf 
use of ideas has always fa 
opportunist than rigorous. I 
the kick that can be goto# 
lain notions more than -tie-: 
lined conclusions that cm fa 
through (hem. The idfaj 
behind the Quartet Wiffl 
merit of leading us iafttol 
mancntly interesting inpfj 
of personality and pofowtof 
more abstract concerns oil 
diptych not only meantbiiE 
usual command of the a 
realized scene is mostly con 
by its attenuation; they ski 
very 'coherently or ptg 
worked duf in their own Ini 
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^pdmann - ^ s [ slcrs _. w ho have, incidentally, 

i-ii&ether " e . .. .,| re;u |y done their homework, with 

. Timothy or (as nci 1 > casc> perhaps Basil does not cure for 
jiomind the recent charts- jcs ? Nll ^onht he lacks a horse- 
l5fl f President Nixon by ms m;m > s spirit. 

m adviser : "Th e kind jV 1 * 1 don't believe he wunts to cuddle any- 
vac carried a book bag. Wtio lhjng or anybody. Perhaps lie does 
i rhe day he was born, not care for his sisters, preferring his 
,}0rreidtnc horrid books und snobbish school. 

Jiiwhivc his hi m even when he is desperately needed ns 

dnAcr let you C °P>* . . , . sort oE bodyguard, which he could be. 
;ii; that Eustace wonia ic . f ^ W0l1 |d pm ids trousers on. 


lie should stop it at once, put on long whom, a student of archaeology tem- 
irousers and escort them to n pony pcmnientully unsuited to fast driving, 
show. They argue that it is snobbish makes Basil help him buy a sports car 
to want to go [o that school and. any-' . to cut a dash before the sister. It 
way, there is no reason why a boy crushes, the girl at the wheel. Did 
should have a better education Ilian Basil do right 7 In later years, the 


i»s]j carried a bookbag. Who 

tetri dd the day he was born. 
'MibN h« homework done 
doetcr let you copy, i nj 
Li; that Eustace would le 
%m his homework- -but 
suffer agonies or con- 
kanaginiog vl,Kes ° r 


jSobilps another to cheat is no 
£ a cheat himself. An aeccs- 
the fact. No doubt you 
« hue played a friendly pari 
m friend would have Hie moral 
I to refuse Gerald's request 
(jatntoiirnge him in sloth and 
Un the path of dishonesty. I 
la# what your sister Hilda 
ink of this. She’s as straight 
k Sooetimcs I think she ought 
Iteert the boy and you the gin- 

[much lines as these run the 
ij conversations, com'ienlly 
(.ifeli haunt Basil Hancock 
iwd do less than they did the 
i the Eustace and Hilda 
i Basil is in the same light 

B three sisters, haughtily de- 
fa protection while being, 
id, much stronger Ihun he. 
bod episode in the second 
fcfeliales the situation which 
pn his life. He is doing his 
■4,(0 reluctant, dutiful pre- 
■hxeqtrance to a hoarding- 
kind his sisters demand that 


Almost in tears, glancing regretfully 
at his bare knees (“an integral part 
or himself ”1 Basil obeys his sisters. 

Even in middle age. Basil is called 
into service as " a sort of bodyguard " 
for these demanding women. He is 
one for friendship rather than sexual 


Basil do right ? In later years, the 
dashing girl and the ineffectual driver 
seem sunk together in antiquities, 
nut of touch. Basil’s second brother- 
in-law, a spurting hero at schuol. is 
promiscuous and strongly attracted to 
his own sex ; should Basil reveal to 
his sister the secret, male-known truth 
about her untrustworthy flancd ? In 
the event. Basil in middle age lias to 
rescue this brother-in-law from a 
squalid public-lavatory scandal. 

This adventure makes an interest- 
ing comment on Mr. Hartley’s non- 
ficlionai discussions or "delin- 
quency" which express a perhaps 
immoderate resentment against the 
"criminal classes". So, loo. docs 
the adventure of Alan, the third 
sister’s husband, a dashing and mys- 
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love, for mental rather than physical - jerious figure who turns out to be 
adventures; but his sisler.s plunge fi ie product of a home for delinquent 
; n m n umrlri nf Hriv- Rusil's eccentric 


Tycoon warning 

^RAH GA1NHAM t skinny, scruffy, totally uninhibited 

Takeover Bid Australian called Sidney, eventually 

191pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson ^ s,ore s the Chief to his former 
25s. ;..••• , ’ dynamism and sobriety, but in his 

■ infatuation he is still ready to defy 
_ . , U‘‘ conventions and to jeopardize his 

The crack-Up of the senior business image”. 

executive, and his bitter nostalgia _ To Donovan fwho has also had 


Hfe, has long been. a favourite (hemu ^ ^ 

nAmencanftctlon-any psychiatrist, clinically insane and unfit to rule 
Indeed any observer of the Western his empire. But the big guns from 
corridors of power . can confirm its stern-faced directors to 8 sly ' Swiss 
depressing relevance to rhe ebntem- psych iaLrist,' have already moved in 
porary. scene. Miss Gamham’s case- for the lull. y 01 

history of a tycoon’s down-fall. set. As a tense, fast-moving and ad. 
with kome skill In the plushy salons mirably authentic nnrrativeVflkwwr 
of "diplomatre-busmcss Brussels Bid is much to be commended ■ 

n pt u t0lype of the Miss Gainh «m not only knows the 
tetwcen-tbe-lmes obituary., the. world she describes, she Succeeds in 
story behind the headlines" that packing into it, with remarkable 
follows some judden. Ivcoonery economy/.a good deal of cSe 

SSSSi* ‘ S ^ 1 ’ aS J S L e 0vcd pf Our comment about its values and re- 
. Sunday press. . To hush up, from wards and in sbowins haw tfw 
gosap-column.sts and shareholders, pressures of differenT bvaS 

a fs£s?m 'BBv 

who tells . the Story. Is aware of SU ch a worid Where ^^ ’ T 

wS“tar t br«d 

denW - add. Royalty ou reoeptipa ' arouse sympathy for their odd^ liaT 
:’ ““J 11 ** d «. Ws private son: There Va Iso aoSbleclim-” 

For (fie Donovans, , 'slness, surprising in a Writer 

I? 1 covering qn £eL iSl- 


White frost 

NORMAN SPINRAD j 
Bug Jack Bnrron 
-127pp. Macdonald. .10s. 

One of the political problems that 
will have to be faced in the not too 
distant future is the ever increasing 
power of the non-clecled elites. In 
this intelligent novel set in America 
a decade or so from now Mr. 
Spinrad writes about two of the 
most potentially dangerous elites: 
the siiper-television inquisitors and 
the men with the scientific power to 
, con M and extend human life for 
ever., 

.Jack, Barron, a fast-talking, 
higlily-sexed televisiqn tycoon has a 
Weekly show— Bug Jack Barron. 
People get on their videophones 
(“ everybody has one ") to him in the 
Studio to tell, him about a problem 
that’s bugging them, Barron then 
lin|ts up his videophone with the 
..’ .bugger", ]n a manner of speaking, 
and a triangular discussion takes 
place with Barron in the chaii 1 and 
an audjeupe, of. over a hundred 
.tojUloii people; One night a Negro 
caffs in to say. that the .Foundation 
for . Human Immortality Js anti- 
K ac ."'*. Now : the Foundation for- 
Humgn Immortality a nice little 
V !if ?r QV V Ilc<i operation— no sign 
1 y^—where you pay 
your -$50,000 for a freezer contract 
w* fr OMn. until ;the J big defrost 
W,£ hkh /P^KiepInis fit the 
■£S?S-!P’u have discovered 
to keeh their clients alive for , 
ever,:'.- , . ■ > • . 

^ inV^stiga- 

the WntaeMS 1 

Founda tion, ‘ 


mammoth, no-holds-barmli 
bctwconr the two men: on 
persona I, professional ali 
cal -whjdi reaches a cD 
Barron discovers what ll* 
lion is really up' to. And 
really up. to is not wry nkt 
Mr. Spinrad writes with 
has a lively ear for c. . 
His “ political science flcMj 
deadly plausibility. 


Rhetoric! 

RACHEL MIZRAHI: ‘4 

Harry !‘,w 

284pp! Paris: Orass et. 1'7/g 

Although' this first nd\i|ra 
.a Jew, fjhbp at the'-wd m 
war. returns (0 his 
with the- British Army^w! 
matefy 'to the UlefaW j 
satirical nihilism WfW 
Kafka, Sartre,; Om-M 
makes vatihr?[m 

exploitation t»f; r h d J"f « 
seems; ifrbm Ray^dfl.^ 
Frqm ;the rhe(orical pa^| 
burlesque it 

with sWll. sometimes ym 
nasm. Zcugma, incoflgj™ 

and the cpio epithet. 
ally, -through 
sions of clashes! 
tion,^ 


eJtcefejvc 
dps^riptiorts^it 
mov/ngly. tbei 
and wi*\ 




him into n world of dangerous driv- 
ing, crime and punishment, abortion 
and illegal homosexuality. He even 
gels engaged to be married. We can 
imagine his friends' annoyance at 
the forthcoming ceremony: "Non- 
sense. Basil is one of Nature's bach- 
elors.” (This, situation has already 
been evoked in Mr. Hartley's short 
story, “ Friends of the Bridegroom 
Similarly, the reader, friendly to the 
innocence of this familiar Eustace 
figure, may be annoyed by the unex- 
pected incursion of psychological 
language into the discussion of Basil s 
problems: his sensitive conscience, 
his tendency to "nervous break- 
down ", are mutters loo delicate to be 
reduced to an ” Elect ru complex ’ . 

' Two of Basil's sisters marry his 
school and college friends -one of 


children run by Basil's eccentric 
friend, Meg Marchmont. Alan is a 
bad husband and father. Basil and 
Meg are left holding his baby, Basil s 
alarming nephew. This is whal per- 
suades Basil and Meg to marry— a 
satisfying conclusion, with the con- 
servative bachelor and radicul spin- 
ster looking with awe at the delin- 
quent^ baby, a larger responsibility 
llfan any they have taken before. 
Those readers who miss the almost 
leisurely pace of Eustace and II tufa 
may find compensation in the crisp- 
ness and speed of this revised ver- 
sion. and in the author’s apparent 
readiness to take on more of the 
outer world of ” telegrams and 
anger Mr. Hartley stands along- 
side de la Mure as one of the true 
heirs of Henry James. 
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IVONNEGUT, Jr. 1 
fakousc Five 
‘dipt BOs. 

* artier novels and two collcc- 
d short stories Mr. Kurt 
^ has circled round the one 
Nr appalling, unforgettable 
B* which he now brings to 

* Slaughterhouse Five. .His 

* lo the snvagery in the 
1 »nl and the unremitting 
I and destructiveness of 
8 conduct has almost invar- 

« mixture of defensive 
^resignation — the evasion 
*Hin the brilliant elaborate- 
t.bis science-fiction fantasies, 
option in the convincing 
itranwi^r . of; . satire which 
? t^e forces of Mephis- 
darkness [*\ Mother 
Jfflust win. It is a combina- 
2J. has won him fame and 


laconic preamble lo the book, he 
describes his Iiuig-slanding desire lo 


umi tumw djiu 

In a United Stales 1 
fcISi , .* W5 increasingly *un- , 
Fi; “nddrmincd radical pOli- 
fc ■ 1116 New Frontier 
But abroad it has, one 
GW ma de not much more 
pun. many .another product 
American despair, 
gwt! forgotten with old Play- 

i M*n«ith; Mr. Vbn- 
£?■£?■? ^ Iwn ' more inletii- 
jfjg^ed than his repuiation 
snd Slaughterhouse 
^ C0t ff c at Insi 

K 1 , 1 .*' { H dMlri 'Clion . of 
Eft ji night of 

-paplured durina 
pSecod^iS^^ 11 offeqslve 01 
V the- 

SFRisttJkU iS 1 ^ was: curled 
muLl- ' ftfl .d : housed 

Jhlckn«s! bf the 
t0L ^ur- 
days: later 

firebombs. 
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get to grips With the experience. 
Shntghlerhouse Five is the outcome ; 
an odd, mad, cundUl attempt to speak 
tho unutterable w^Uch employs all jnc 
black humour nnd invention of the 
earlier books and finally discards u 
in favour of the uncmbcllishcd truth. 

Mr. Vonnegut's “hero anti 
intermediary in this process is the 
crazed Billy Pilgrim, time-travelling 
recipient of fourth dimensional in- 
sights from the green inhabitants of 
the planet Trnlfamudorc. who per- 
suade him that all the actions of all 
beings in ihe cosmos arc utterly time- 
less, have always oxislcd in another 
dimension and ulways will Each 
new horror In the story of _ the jnert 
Billy's own capture and imprison- 
ment in Dresden (which is also Mr. 
Vonnegut’s own story) receives by 
way of comment the .resigned 00 
it goes ”, the only possible reaction 
when the human evil thus manifested 
Is so boundless— saying, in effect, 
this is how it always, inescapably. 


Michael Joseph 
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fulls out. Tracking to and fro in lime 
Bitty's story gradually edges up to 
Dresden itself, where Ihe urrauwt 
is brief, plain and terrible. This we 
arc lo understand, is where ihe Muck 
comedy began — and -jsn t that tnc 
only passible response? 

To deny the rroposiiion. one 

would need to prove that a better 
way of responding, outside the 
methods of the straight historian, 
had been found. This is ccrlninly 
doubtful when such tasks so often 
defy any apparatus of morn! serious- 
ness. Grim fantasy Is at least as 
likely to succeed as any other vein 
But what is less certain is the final 
value in purely literary terms of Mr. 
Vonnegut’s veiled autobiography. 
Continually arresting, and even 
entertaining in his best, clipped pre- 
cisely sardonic manner, Slangntei 
house Five remains very much the 
kind of raw imperfect personal docu- 
ment which its self-doubling author 
suspects. On the other hnnd perhaps, 
in the circumstances, it was what 
was most needed. 
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BRIONGYS1N: 

The Process 

353pp. Cap e. 35s. 

A collaborator with William 
Burroughs in prose experiments, and 
an’ early exponent of radiopbonic 
sound poetry, Mr. Brlon Gy sin has 
now produced an acceptably modish 
first hovel in that much-cultivaled 
area of avant-garde enterprise where 
reality and illusion merge confusingly 

jn the mind of a mysterious, indeed; 

almost untracenble, ■ 5? 

Process deals ’largely ** UJg 

Hanson, American Negro academic, 
who has a grant from the Foundation 
f dSr Fundamental FipUings to^ross 
- ,the Sahara ..nlong the .anclept 
“onmdk trails. It 


. < 
•j ‘I, ,J . I 


acquaintances In their own . first- 
person narratives, but gains' no more 
clarity in this process than it does to , 
this traveller's own pot dreams, and . 
it » least of all clear whether tho 
Whole chain oE events is supposed to ; 
have happened at all. •• • ; 

Where he is not leaning heavily 
for style and content on hfcipf inns 
and travel guides, or diverging nto. 
ambisexual fantasy. Mr, Gyaln plpds 
along in the border country where, 
the frontiers of the nouveau rm*n 
and’ the anti-novel give way to , ftp 
urid tracts of the non .novel. H« 
wrings a certain quantity of lusty 
biographical • til*.’ 

Writing- dut hjs explorations, but , 

. has:* to the flnal.resort. coiilj-lyed a 

tedious, pretentious and lengthy ■ • 
experimental white e|ephant : df a ; , 
b^k, urirelioved bjf afiy dislipctive^; 
inventiveness. or hutno pr. ^ • i 
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GENERAL 

MARY BARELLI GALLAGHER 

MY LIFE WITH JACQUELINE KENNEDY 45s 

Unique for Us Insight Into the complex problems that j 

beset a First Lady of America 

KAY BOYLE and ROBERT McALNlON 

BEING GENIUSES TOGETHER 60s 

Personal recollections of the Paris of Hemingway, 

Fitzgerald and Joyce. 

FICTION 

JAMES HERRIOTT 

IF ONLY THEY COULD TALK 30s 

IRA LEVIN 

THIS PERFECT DAY 30s 

JAMES YARDLEY 

KISS THE BOYS AND MAKE THEM DIE 25s 

RICHARD LLEWELLYN 

NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART 50s 

WILLIAM MANCHESTER 

SHADOW OF THE MONSOON 35s 

NORMAN GARBO 

I THE MOVEMENT 35s 

JOHN BALL 

JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN 30s 

REISSUES 

ANDRE SIMON 

A WINE PRIMER 30s 

ROBERT CHURCHILL 

GAME SHOOTING 70s 

CHEAP EDITION 

H.V. MORTON ' 

FOUNTAINS OF ROME 30s 

PELHAM BOOKS 
HARVEY DAY 

LUCK OF THE TOSS 35s. ' . 

A delightful book on the glorious uncertainties ot the 
summer game. 

RALPH WIGHTMAN . „ ' 

THE COUNTRYSIDE TODAY 35s 

The changing face of rural England, explained with 

understanding and humour. 

ANAPPR^ ACTIVITIES 40s 

Hlilcrafts, camping, rock climbing, caving and sailing 

are among the activities discussed, 

RON HARRIS 

SOCCER THE HARD WAY 30s .. . 

.The Chelsea stag’s own soccer story. 

ANTHONV PEAhSON 

•FISHERMAN 30s .. ■ 

Every angler will delight in this charming yet very practical 

[■ I book. • . 1 ; 


■Edited by PETER WHEAT 

THE ANGLER’S YEAR 35s - ■ ■ 

A wide-ranging and colourful book to appeal tp all anglers, : 

1 whatever the i ra p ©cl a 1 1 ty.- * ; - ;... 

Edited by DORIAN . WILLIAMS ; 

THE 'HORSEMAN’S YEA^ 35a •” : : . ' 

: A complete survey of the equestrian. year, wlfh . 
i pontrlbutiohs by leading authofftfes. , ,/ y. 

; l - AnthoN ■, J . t;'! V 4 ? 

THE MG>TO R. RACI NG £ -y j- '! v j:- •> 

: Allydljf arid Cf5 mprelienaiysgulde;^ fha y^r a motc»i; ^pjprt 
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MA 

WH. Allen 

The Artist as 
Critic 

Richard Ellman (Editor) 

The best of Oscar Wilde's 
critical writings collected 
in one superb volume by the 
Goldsmiths' Professor of 
English Literature at Oxford. 

50s 

Napoleon's 

Police 

Peter de Polnay 

This fascinating book, 
containing hitherto 
unpublished material, shows 
how the French police, 
under the ruthless Joseph 
Fouchd, enabled Napoleon 
to conquer most of Europe 
without fear of treachery at 
home. Illustrated 63s | 

Who Do You 
Think You Are? ' 

Eustace Chesser ( 

A new approach to t 

successful living, revealing s 

that self-knowledge is the J 

key to self-sufficiency. . a 

"Wise, witty, humane, and ■ * 

packed with sound advice h 

for.young and old"— ' 

BERNARD MILES. 30s J 

Classical " 

lkebana f 

Georgia Davidson J 

Britain's leading teacher of. ti 

the art of Japanese flower 
arrangement demonstrates 
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Full steam Full r 

NANCY CUM Altl): uf legend hulli : hut nobody has (fCINT IN C.ILBEY : 

These Were the Hours c.iuglu ihcii essence in print. ihese I-'nn Whs My living 

Memories of My Hours press. Re.ni- .n-'t ^ 312pp. Hutchinson. 12 

v.ifc juj I j iiris. mu-mi. K J Liu? - 
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» onsiui : ul icgviui noiii : mu nooouy nas tuuiti ; , His rcc ill »■ 

iVcre Hie Hours c.iufili'i ihcii essence in print. These F, m Whs My l.iviiiu f IKC ,i „‘ 1 >C ,, ’ ns d . r « M { 

> .f w ,- li ...- ii u the Hours has, ihercrore. an , Uii , . . _ , dm ' vronfusing , 

Rl,,n ’ additional interest in that it is in ^PP- Hiuch.nson. t2 ■‘hwlU.ne Tronnhe 

d I. ins. 1V2B-I9JI. part an intellectual autobiography. — ; - — 'he racecourse la ,h7, j 

\siih a foreword by Hugh completing Iter memoir* of Norman Quiniin (iilbey was dining one eve- night-club and ihe i ' i 

Douglas and George Moore by pul- ning at the Savoy Grill with El. 011c Pages read like th , 

Soiiihern INinoib University ling more emphasis on herself. of the many delightful young of l.ord 


M. meas ure t /t^ P rotean image 


believer in const iliilions^lism did not Athenians has painted for us; hut ^ 

jHBAtfSONt have to idealize Athens: he could they were a tiny minority that w A CnncUt* HlCtOPV of Scotland 

Tradition In I.uropcin ^ nt j glJO£ j warr;m j (or his ideal not representative oF its Athenian " VWIHI5C rllSTOry DT 3COTIUIIII 

in the traditional “ image " of Sparta, contemporaries. This unrcprcsenla- i-rrza^Y MACLEAN 

. Duu' Oxford A., .... “ inu.no " i'.\r <-i>riinn lie n live* minorilv was iviiclmu iilst C..«»l,..,.l k n ..n .. li.rni* nn 


THAMES AND HUDSON 

April Books 


. _ pan an inieueciuai amooiograpny, 

Edited with a foreword by Hugh completing her memoir* of Norman Quiniin (iilbey was dining one cvc- 

I'ord. rv...,.i n.i u.. ... c- , r-. 


the easy way to master the 
classical styles of lkebana. 
Illustrated 84s w 


Lord. 

2lhpp. Somliern Illinois University ling more emphasis on herself. of the many ’ delightful young of“ l.ord‘VastVrT 

it l Fdfcr »ikI Sim™.. II w.< u vivid and lallcrly a women- who have helped In mute rence iv „,ci i„ ! H 

*-*-*'•■ tortured self. Mother and daughter i,:. r t. lm ...i. ... .. fr - , , . ,n ,nc da>*{.I s j 

— : were bound to disagree, and. for an l,,s lMm * 1 wlwn a fnend lv,1 * n sh * ** known*-,] 

. . loll ^ . American-born hu*rcss. the main wvcr “ nd Nogl Coward j, ,1 

« ?i rl -r*"i .. „ .1, u? O r ground °f ,hcir disagreement was After ‘lie had gone 1 told El that wc load - who was *adsd d 

< imard '.'n the Hours Press, lird at doubly painful in the world of. forty hud been ai Eiun. Sandliiirsl mid in Bourchier for nlavino .l ?3 

Keanvillc in Normandy and Inter in years ago. On the one hand stood the Grenadiers together, to which she notes e\nhin ik ■ , 1 

Paris. It was a small hand press, in the great drawing rooms of Grosve- rfphed: " Hiking into consideration N ■ ‘ \ , nc l| lle> 

nrineinlc dc?(Jie:iIi'.< In i*vm>riiiv>ni!il nor Square, with Lady Cunard. 'he appalling dismlvuntages under INe 1 and “ -Smul ” ft 


. , ill uw j-.-.- -; -i 

: n ndiHi Pk s *> : 0jtforU As un “image” for serving as a live minority was reacting against 

piw 13 15s- stimulus, Sparta has a notable ad- Athenian democracy and was using 

’ — — * vanlage over Athens. Whereas Sparta -or rather, its " image " of 

1 — Mnot have been Athens cannot slund for any pollti- Spar La as a stick for beating the 

4 vlme who was not cnl regime except democracy, democratic Athens ol the day. 

■jf i n several differ- Sparta's “ image” is protean. e vcm Thucydides startles us by 


principle dedicated to experi menial nur -Sc|uare, with Lady Cunard. 
poetry and planned ns a single- ‘■«f cr ' ll 4 | y unpunctual, opening her 
hiindcd vcnlurc. During it, show life Sdn„V on “US 

|!r ' "ZX? ZLr! S3 S® -J- Bohcfa." „ood Z 

hell. I.uu Is Amsnn ■ it ih. fire " ,lh J l b,ack musician and proud of 


•tn (he American U*iib»- IIICUIWIVV* mauiy hii|hiwiwi ii uian. r« i»u 

nor 'iquare. with Lady Cunard uwiiuvamagos unticr - -wm . n ..w* political ^and social But, of course, they were “equals _ „f his open-eyed account of flic 

carefully unpunctual, opening her ' vh,ch yo ‘! ? l,1 [ crod in your youili, you gellier he too liresomTl!/ non-Spartan ancient in the same sense as the '‘ peers of ephemeral moderate oligarchical Japan 

doors to all that was amusing and w™' md TIL 'm dr °PP«ng. if it we^i for |Ld of the modern West as ihc realm of the Um*^ ; regime at Athens .'n jhe year 411 ^ARTiN HORUMANN and FRANCIS KING 

confident; on the other, in an think some of her liberalism rubbed be y* s continual syraguibr lb e historian of and Brilisli peers arLSparlanlikc ^ ii.c., Thucydides quu-lly remarks .that A comprehensive, splendidly il List rated book on Ihc ho 

equally studied Bohemia, stood a off on me. ' less fortunate- •• Then- i fcX ll1 bfl 8(1 hlsl0 V an being equal to each other but u l to u was during the first phase of thi. country of ‘Expo 70’. Francis King, who lived in Japan h 

daughter in full rebellion, in love H cncc r . J ,1? n ; lto C£wy political and social the commoners who constitute the regime that the Athenians appear to ' sears, and made it the setting for his novel Ti 

...in, ..... j _r lliere is no doub that it did. 1 h<» Sraec of G«hI, Gi hnA tJKc. *2a irUolc irt:iv he orpni mniiirilv of tllC DOnillU- lv. un miinupil lhf> Hnul onvernmcnl Tlinny yenrs Q BQ p . . . 


Scotland cun boast u reinarkabjy large number of those 
names that make the music of history : Robert the Bruce 
and the Young Pretender, Sl.Colunibu and John Knox, 
Bannockburn and Kil lice rank ie. In a book marked equally 
by humanity, wit and learning, Sir Fitzroy Maclean clar.lios 
the pattern of his country's complex — and often violent — 
story. His text is vividly supported by 231 illustrations from 
contemporary sources, and two maps. 42s 
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lliere is no doubt that it did. The ® racc Gilbej's. 


hell fin tic A r ' ”.V ■ w,in ft bMCk musician and proud of l,,ni 11 J llc 

rn lhe f* 1 ' 3,1 SC1 for revolution be jt V'^ngcst son of the third generation 
i ’ political, tociiil or international. of the successful wine merchants. 


But the confidence extended only W. and A. Gilbcy, he was born 

fU.i _ r ■ i i m . 


Buck's, go l.“ 

Gilbcy perc was a rr 
string-puller and kept hi,, 


Bjwaiy pOIKKill IMG vuiiiiiikiivi-v ...... - — — Ityimc im.il "h. fum.»wiia 

Hw and ideals may be very great majority of lhe populu- have enjoyed the best government 

juiasi the facts, not re- tion. Accordingly, nn advocate of an that they ever had. at least in my 

jjhm, So the historian of aristocratic regime, too, can be a jjmc Plato and Xenophon, writing 

1 . . ..II Iks I l.:i_ ...,l :n.l.A,l ik.i umi- . C, A >U in ' .Ifli in/I 


many yenrs and made it the setting for his novel The 
Custom House, writes on Japan as it is today. Martin 
Hurliinann, who was responsible for many of the photo- 
graphs, contributes a wide-ranging survey of Japanese 
history. With 255 illustrations, 26 in colour. £6 6s April 13 


.■dlhc ideas if he is not in both cuscs. some of these “equal Sparta's own triumph, were not io- 
Miipped for interpreting aristocrats are more “ equal ” than hibited by Thucydidean self-restraint 

l f-Li — F ikfilp ral*ifiml tn aiLam.' V ihn tnnrlnn !iC in ihc ... /.Lt.Aihuiii TUaii /inmnnfl Athp- 


Carolingian Art 


.,, iT u ’ stance Her wonderful looks *et her not ocoi- i nc icm at whipped tor interpreting aristocrats are more equal man hibited by t nucyuiciean seii-resirauu — nin . 

Otn- rd^-uiiluTri W lTl from inost 0lher women, and ca,e(l to hero(sm and was on restric- he expensive, but what aSkfishi of their relation to ol hers. In the Spartan, as in the 0 , objectivity. They damned Athe- J. HUBERT, J - WFCHER, , W. F. VOLBAgl 

u u 0 hc r, rcbl- her habit of dressinn like a lioness tion lln<, CB. at Sandhurst when ment they are, esi>eei>fhS Rnwson does possess British, peerage there were great n } an democracy by creating a rcac- Three author lies SUi veyinc 

nomlup with each : they describe the ", „ T f r_ .. 0 _ a . H ° n ^ s - in wealth, and therefore Athoninn " imuue ” of ment of Charlemagne's emp 


None of them quite made the art or no ili« she h^lf havo lcmaincd at war with ono . ■' ?■ “i 

transition operated by Leonard and with .. Class or two Bui ImLSSh aJWtf T lh ™Hft ho L ul hfe, and my ™ Us l, P slcrs ■» Fl «t Sinai 
Virginia Woolf, who mannaed to W ■" moral cowardice has invariably proved have guile to Eton, but fct| 

turn the Hogarth Press fromTolev d ‘ , nd ,V 3 u the stronger. In the same way qiat I quite us amiable and gai 

-«int duty into commercial venture hld hcr real behind would jump u big fence nut hunting tic as “ Kettledrum " of 

But Nu ncy 'oi nardd Abetter 0 rhan *"***» ... . fought a funk if I a, rankle, as Z 


at still, and they rescue from oblivion breaeh with he^mofher she did not !C e i rcst of / hc cannm foddor. but, 1-ikc " the Gemlr Bowl 
=ur p,eces wh,ch dcserve ,hat 

wmdti re nn lie h a, ' Ve ‘ Na i“ cy C,mard her love "of art. She ^work^' hard! Bllt he had lfl ° moral courage to •fxual prowess. The ei«u9 

!HU ! lh Q ^c W Hu IT orc ^u in S L Vc ^ ty ' imd - in her early thirties, during the teH the ginger-haired Lord Shannon It 6 ,15^ was "5ft! 

She shares with her mother the fate years of the Hours Press her vitality what he tltnuohi nf hiin tn* u ■ t^ c ^ IIC ^ ^hnt he ivnswoitfafe 

of being at once remarkable and yet had nol^ V SShed ^Ihe ^ note of L.rl ihm ’ t l k T ^ ! n fiuld ’ but . 10 3 C T** 

unremarked- anyway by the right anguish. Professor Srd contributes w u lh 1 , . 3 had ended iwdructed him (and forty* 

writers. Lady Cunard as a birdlike an affectionate foreword to a book before hc «"M kill a German. the Aly Khan) in i ihc Wh 

SSSt, of "nrcmiulng grasp: her which, like the best of the books r J hou « h in his youth Mr. Gilbcy Inisiw : whereby he mdH 

douiibier u a lalterday fury, bent printed on the Hours Press was d,d a s P° l ot Trooping the Colour sexUftl enjoymeni almofl 

? Ut -° me Kin i Pen ' wcl1 wnrfh rescuing from the a bit of clerking in Barclays, of ™«y- V picked up ram 
ineu* to tear In pieces, are figures bottom drawer. which his old man was a director, »nfprmittion from that old 


Pedlock Saint, 
Pedlock Sinner 

Stephen Lpngstreet . .. 

. . '.The thirclnbvel in .f ho., . 

author's Inspired chronicle 
! about a powerful, store- 
' owning, Jewish family has 
V ’ - the same irresistible appeal- ' 

jl as The Forsyte Saga. 36s 

Jim for Sale 

Peterfiorttier 

■ A sad, yet funny novel about • 

: ■■ an impoverished young man : 

.. Who tries to raise the money ■ 

■ • j, to keep a schoolgirl from an ; 

, asylum by selling his only ■ 

asset-rrhlmself . 35s , . ~ 

The Crazy 
Ladies : 

^^sophisticated novel of fout ; 
fitiifrNv'flffteln search of love, good' : 

' tilnes, and excitement in the 
: jungle pf New Ydfk, 42s v 

|:^U.Time of ^ 

.T^r|dators ; -- 1 ' 

suspenstrhnvGL, : . i : 

J pclng a man's relen dess " - 


Full employment 


TftEODQRE p. HARRIS l 
Pear* S. Buck . . , 

. 38 Ipp. Methuen. £2" 10s. ■ ^ 

Theadure F. 1 Harris foves Pearl S. 
Buck. And Pearl Buck, to judge 


foreword to a book bef ° re hc conld kiI! a German - thc M V Khan) in the \M 

best of the books ,.J hoi, Sh in his youth Mr. Gilbcy IniSllc : whereby he cooM 
Hours Press, was d,d a sp 01 ot Trooping the Colour emoymrt almoa^ 

escuing from the ai } d . a h'f of clerking in Barclays, of . n, ,y- ’ ^ Packed up rami 
which his old man was a director ,n '°ro’“ti°n from that «d 
the two loves of his life were Cairo Aly told Gilbey.^l 
horsc-racihg and women— in thnt cwcr did in all the lime )M I 
. order, lln fortunately it is difficult l* :ton - , ‘ 

to combine devotion to thc female Mr. (iilbey confesses k 
and to racing form. £fc loved n , slow starter : hc didn't, 
succession of beautiful women (two attraction of young-lot 
of whom he married, without Inst- till he went to an Els? 


VS^rtai=± British, peerage ^t'herc "were "great ' ’ Thr« autlrorities survey ihc .^o^aryartis.ic achieve- 

! combination of quallfi- inequalities in wealth, and therefore tionury Athenian “ image" of ment of Charlemagne s empire during the eighth and tu 

dealing with her theme. ; ,| so great disparities in political Spnrla which held its own pretty centuries— the decisive period which linked Uie uarK Ages 

y she has been able to p U |[". well till Grole’s day. Plato's Sparta— with the Middle Ages. Architect Lire, manuscript painting, 

took which is not only gnanQn society was. in truth, an the thinly disguised and per f undo- ivories, gold work, enamels and jewellery are nil -discussed 

*d valuable but is also ar | s J 0C racy within nn “ ascendancy " rily modified model for his ideal an( 1 fully illustrated. The book concludes with a large 

.uan antidote to the j.^ p rci i cs luni ascendancy that stale— is no truer to life than Grole s documentary section. * Arts or Mankind With 380 illus- 

ttinty to ait up the crs j sls tnd;iy in the fragment of Athens is. Aristotle tried to counter Lrations, 102 in colour; 49 plans and maps. £10' 10* 

«b of knowledge into i\ ^ dand is sli |, u pa ri of the Plato by an exposure of Sparta that April 27 

lanlatod discipline* . united Kingdom. It will be seen that did Sparta rather less than justice . P - « 

MSUioEh ^"***^“157*. -SWTTSS"^ Egon Schiele-The Watercolours and 

SiSSfSt ttfrSSMZZ ^»l,r^r5rTwS Drawings t 

rttse knowledge was . . .. f n nrv ■ nnd this as Miss of hcr most interesting chapters arc Preface hy WALTER KOSCHAT2K.Y 

.aly one among - Miss m2- n “u om or the “Smrt-iln Germany " and “ Eng- Chosen nnd inlrodpced by ERWIN MITSC'H . , « . 

mu fields. . has nlaved a land -from the Whigs to thc Liber- A superb facsimile edition, presenting the finest works 

important conclusion is b teger role Uuin^Athens in P the his- nls”.’ These chapters illustrate the front the important exhibition of tb * U f.X AlhS?na & 

•at of the time since the or Furooenn thouahl. degree to which Sparta can be watercolours and drawings which was held at the Albertina, 

It fifth century B.C.. Sparta / ^ ■ . perversely idealized and can also be . Vienna, in 1968. With <54 facsimile reproductions in collo- 

rihrger than Athens in the Raw-son i also nrings out cxccssive ( y decried. Miss RawsonN lype siipcnse. Edition limited to 100 numbered copies, 

^political and social theo- second reason for Sparta . s m’sitm prob , cm |n M \in* her subject ft no April 27 

hs also presented them mous success us an ..tmu^c . a tlml Resets all historians of 

^ stimulating 11 image " to this reason is parodo^l. spa • nKK | crn wcs icrn political and ">ociul TL^ Arte nf Africa 

twror for their own ideas, posthumous fortune bus been mu ihouchl. This branch of modern ine MrT5 OT ftTrlVU 

o( Miss Rawson’s contcm- ror her by the genius of A^enljn ' j# |( den , c lhickL ., lhlll rcnf. S. WASSING ..... ^ 

■^5 may come as a sur- thinkers and writers. In the imn . j ]Cnvy go j ng f or un explorer Ranging over thc whole field of Ins subject, Ihc authoi 


M 


* CC \ i • ' mar mi i iv tywii | tu im 

tlic Amcrasian children of American II 16 e , ^ ^ l,t I L was the fillies and party dressed as Bubbles 
serviceman. Sh* tnn,, ri.,-... u . e colts that commanded his life, desniie ihc luck of Inisac.&t* 


te may come as a sur- lh inkers and writers, in me ui . {|Cavy go j ng f or un explorer 

u present-day Britain at century u.c. there JikI for his readers. In some uf her 

{thus is u up “and Spuria counterparts oj .President Nixons » > ^ ^ RavVson is u | m0 st 

-Yet, even in Britain, the "silent majority , and JPP ar J 1 y overwhelmed by the .sheer number 
hfeilipn ot Athens, ns the there were not muny u f u»c theorists^ whose thought she 

Niryjr of -modern west- nians either . but, ' has to survey, and by the difficulty 

»tcy. is no older than this exceptionally accomplished «m nj ■ . f{i[1 lhis jhought 


Ranging over thc wliolc field of his subject^ thc authoi 
considers the many manifestations of the African artistic, 
impulse in relation to the magical, religious, or purely 

R radical functions which they have served. With 240 
lustrations, 24 in colour; 2 maps. £10 10s April 20 


serviceine,,. She kpew China, from long hffection 
(he days of. the old Empress Dowa- 
ger to the rise of Mao, better than — - ' ' 

she knew her own coun try. ^ , 

And she wrote. She regarded her Tk 


’ — ---- - — iiinv.i aim pm uiwiivu in »*»**»•— 

commanded his life- despite thc lack of Imsac.keH 
didn’t do too badly. . 


— - . — . — — — — i^onitu 111; 1 

from her endorsements to this book. WMn as “ a sacred trust it pro- 
approyed of. Mr. Harris. This is a duced ut least forty novels as well, 
work of 1 hagiography, written RS quantities of non-fiction. The 
shortly before she died, anJ the Odor/ #ir//i -won the Pulitzer Prize' 
reaijcr rriu$t demystify Mrs. ftuck as jn 1932, and was translated into 
best he^ can. But those who know almost every language under Ihe 
her autobiography, . My Several sun - She received the Nobel Prize. 
Wtitrids, may i not . find that. Mr. far Literature in 1938. And yet, 
Harris presents the woman or Her as Mr. Hnrrfc complains, she has 
changing Asia; as vividly a? ? he did b«en almost totally ignored by the 
herself, t bill then she knew how to literary establishment in the United 


tell a story, sfje Was a real pro. 

She .was borii in China’ in 1892. 
fiio child 6f American missjonaiiesj 


States, despite wortd-widc fame and 
popularity. 

The dichotomy in her life be- 


.'iiiivnvnii ui. iici MIC oe- 

Hcr scholar father never-got round .J** 11 1 ? a ® 1 artd , . WeSt ^ ft. recurring 
tojeading his daughter’s books. Her is ^° 

early oxpcrierlces' of affectidn were ^ Pfflte 

Jh: *»' ^ Chinese PXwTCShTtSt' : 

playmates /.She, was feared on Die P«s of the ■' superiofperson " the 
kens u.n'd Coafdciiis, tandr at the age J*4 fartde one-. who . never . 
bE elnht Wflnrlrtr^H ih<> hUlo . .ttlefili'her. match ■ 1“ 
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The Tudor Commonwealth 1529-1559 

WHlfTNEYR. D. JONES 

This book is based upon an extensive examination of primed^ 
ot ai types, prose, verse and dramatic writings, sermons, w 
prpetamations, and other documents, while full account niw 
too findings of historical research. ’ Its focal point is that on.* 
contemporary discussion was itself - centred: the concept..® 
Lommon wealth *, and attention is devoted to the 
religious aspects of this ideal, and 10 those who sifove, ij» iffl 
und sravecran. to realize it. 0485 |IN> g 

: ■ ' . .■ % 

The Chronology of Neo-Assyrian Art J 

T. A. W. M A DH LOOM . • S 


asKjr 2maps ’ £,010s r * • 

and Orote's view of were rare. These rare Athenian men inhe of this difficulty, THE MAN AND THE NOVELIST 

Si " ISiaS tn^BritaS ^r^m'iteria^Mit Ruwson^hTilte- te first exhuustive, fully documented study or Theodore ’ : 

of thp Reform Bill of posterity. Ourpicture of C.reek his- ^nuTcd he history of European Dreiser, who— more decisively than anyof ins contem-. 

fc modern western world, tory and civili/aiton. incfachng rmr minuted t ? froffl - a poraries— gave the American novel its independent status . 

Ha younger Ideal than pleiuK of Sparta. wSn K ih world literature. ‘ Library or American Studies’. With 

Nta. and a dedicated this handful of superlatively gifted Apurmn angle. . 366 pages, frontispie e. £4 4s April 20 

A Reader’s Guide to W. B» Yeats 

ichiavellian in-fighting . . 

3Sis|«^ The Evolution of Man 

DAVID book in lhe -worm of Science LWryV The. ... 
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. 01 author and subject, ihc others in Modern h « . [g66 He sees his • Anlhroc 

*90 mDeh of. the former Review, the three reviews we _ep Discourses as -a follow-up id that ' 20io'co 

****** Whil- listed ori.in.lly in Kattan to** , Dhg*» « JJ> s?n)< , .70 * » . 

on MticltiaveUf It n . understandable, aw, UJ® minor revision and expansion m South COSt EllCliatlCf 

^thehee^of its Implied author should want to present his ( he te ^ ar ti cl e5. which amount to six „ . ■■ * ■ . 

Discourse?™ work again, to elbow along the brfef fooinotes added. RONALD lW . 

‘ \VKiHtnT4 k diuA^i. . .i.niinnfi nn. linn cfnnHs. there is soffifi: overlap- *.■ Mj JvS” 


: author i& Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Anthropology, Yale University, With 175 illustrations, 
20 in colour. Cloth 42s, puper 21s April 27 


w work again, to elbow along the wrf RONALD Jfspw the story 0 r man in Kent. Sussex and: ) 

8 recently collected : wnungs op non stands, fe® ■ ls p s h ° r ^ s ^-f^ J ' .‘ r , ‘ Surrey Mfa pfehlstpry until the coirnns ol^ the Angl(H.. 

tar^affe la^-Sg^gSgSa : 

Prezzolini, the oujww. J* fn^anY c(»5S?h^SKr Is^obgbly . . fid&or^ i With -122 Mustniuonsi’ Will ebJour. • 

rigW ?n Whsthe hM W ^y^ont . . : .- paper 15s: 1 April 13 , . ; . ,>■ : 

UkljiSUBffliftwJJg '.i^osorarw. .wLji^ptta Uf.'. With i3dHy.«i : 


were- :■ SW^and wwpom. ^ costume, and guardiah fipu^ WJ 
^rn^ 'Sh^ ifi&rrtel f^ ?¥ ed » » nd ^even rin hek M tkrtclopment and considering , (h^ir vajde n 

h®. been beautifully 
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childrej) } iMlsIihg.That she wa 
: maternal, she adored thbrn tex 
gfgca and for ihe hdpeftUo^s 
syniodfliaed. On making hcf r hoc 
die United TShiii /9te worked 
h andicappcd childi¥p. r 
lations,.; started an ^PP^iojlijsq 
for children • of ’ mixett'rafeM 
Up her Foundation 
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The third volume of his 
autobiographical trilogy 

Ernest 

Raymond 

GOOD MORNING, 
GOOD PEOPLE 

An Autobiography: Past and Present 

The figure dominating this volume 
is St. Francis of Assisi who for so 
long has influenced Ernest 
Raymond. Having lived through 
‘some of the world's wickedest 
years ' he now sets down his final 
statement of faith. 36]- 

Memoirs 

Intimate Recollections of 
12 American Presidents 
from Theodore Roosevelt 
to Richard Nixon 

by ARTHUR KROCK 

The author was for 30 years New 
York Times Washington corre- 1 
spondent, dud three times Pulitzer 
Prizewinner. 528pp 50/- 

i 

T. A. Layton ; 

WINES AND PEOPLE j 
OF ALSACE 

An invaluable guide to visitors to ] 
. the region as well as an essential i 
addition to any serious winelover’s 1 
library. Tommy Layton, one of 
Britain’s foremost authorities on ' 
wine, records his impressions of ( 
a fact-finding trip along the ! 

route (in yin, 45/- i 


Under the sign of the crab 


colonial wars of the C. of E. 


BERNARD Gl.EMSER : of organs and the cause is probably 

Man against Cnm-er different lor most of them. But the 

iJDnM u.„ ij,. i ,•■» c pi ace of moulds, or fungus— which 

j4)pp - u?s - may develop in stored foodstuffs, 

~ " j ground nuts in particular— in eaus- 

it has been slated, oinnorc limn one ing cancer of the liver in turkeys 
uccusion. i hut if nil the money that and trout is certainly disquieting: 
nas oeen spent on the development when it is realized that among the 
nt I ho a Lorn bomb had been used m Bantus— whose diet is composed of 
•i era%n programme of cancer re- up to 40 per cent of corn and 
search, the cure tor this disease maize— cancer of the liver, usually 
would have been found within n developing in the early thirties, 
year. Nothing could be farther accounts for 68 per cent of all 

'™" '' ms are cancers - «“ P |a “ °f diet begins to 

spent on Kseareh each year "t many ossunle a ncw significance. This, 

workers! SLSttS “f 


* l 7 . 1 success- result Of li 

fully by dosing with methotrexate starch diet 

Or nnc nf thi 1 nllior I'tilnfnvln i * 


chides i he workers. Research can 
only properly be carried out by 
someone who is particularly suited 
for such work, and these persons are 
rare. But much interesting and pro- 
vocative work is being carried out 
in many rust i rations and a great deal 
more is now known about this 
disease than was known fifty, or 
c-vcn twenty, years ago. 

One of ihc most fruitful fields, 
und one in which Mr. Glenison is 
particularly informative, is in work 
that has developed on the role of 
diet in (he causation of cancer of 
various organs. Here one can say in 
parenthesis that there is no single 
cause of cancer: cancer is a disease 


whether, when confronted with a 
large incidence of kwashiokor 
which may lead to death from 
cirrhosis of the liver, treatment by a 
high protein diet— which may easily 
be contaminated with a carcinogen, 
alia toxin, a product of a mould- 
may not, on the analogy of rats, lead 
to an early death from cancer of 
the liver: the moral of this is to 
ensure that l he protein is kept un- 
co ntaniina led. 

Mr. Glemson devotes a great deal 
of Man against Cancer to the possi- 
bility of an increasing use of chemo- 
therapy in cancer treatment. He 
was fascinated by his investigation 
into the origin and incidence of 


The art remains 


ibrAjU * be ^°“? ht ,he Psychiatrist is 
nie New Dimension* of Medlcmo now in danger of becoming too much 

jHHpp. H odder and Stoughton, of a father figure, or even, at times 
12 Ws - a , b »8 brother, and that his role 

— — ■ — should be more carefully and closely 

This ably written book is the second defined. There is always in medi- 
in a series of “Twentieth Century erne a danger foa* dhe deniter cd be 
Studies whose general editor is e,evated to the role of panacea. 

Donald Tvcrmsn nnil nJvnn nU. . . 


Donald Tycrman and whose aim is 
** to show the interplay between 

QrUf mar. L.,.. .1 ' ■ __ ... . . 


For the future. Dr. Norton is 
rightly critical of the way that medi- 
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lh 1903 Martin Harper became than it was because many diagnoses advinr^ which these 
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tried to " in a particular field. Thus thin the ? flr,y "“ rat , her 

changing face of medicine durine the of Autl . ' ■ 9 s n . re a,mos{ out . 
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or one of the other cytotoxic, or 
cell-destroying, drugs. The simple 
and effective treatment, by similar 
means, of choriocarcinoma is re- 
ferred to several times. Unfortu- 
nately, the number of persons who 
develop these types of cancer is 
small, and the expectation of any 
significant expansion of chemo- 
therapy in the near future, however 
desirable, remains remote. Surgery 
and rad iot hern py remain the most 
potent methods of treatment, how- 
ever psychologically unattractive 
they may seem lo the patient. 

Mr. Glemson mentions the suc- 
cessful treatment of cancer of the 
skin, but docs not refer, except in 
passing, to the improvement in the 
cure rate of cancer at many other 
sites. Cancer of the cervix uteri, the 
breast and large intestine, to name 
but few, are all amenable to treat- 
ment, with high cure rates— which is 
more than can be claimed for most 
chronic, as opposed to acute, 
diseases. Unfortunately, cancer of 
the lung and stomach' does not give 
promising results from treatment. 
The former is probably one of the 
most preventable of cancers: but 
prevention would involve the disap- 
pearance of the cigarette as we now 
know it. But not only does this 
habit seem to be too deeply in- 
grained to be overcome— and it is 
always possible to argue that many 
heavy smokers do not develop 
cancer of the lung — but govern- 
ments are too much dependent 
upon the revenue which they obtain 
from the lax on tobacco to feel able 
to encourage real teaching and 
propaganda. The incidence of 


Mr. Glemson quote. f rw 

juir. in France, who in* 
the improved prognosis d* 
with cancer, said: . ' 

!£° W ' We , are no^ able 
for y per cent of cancer \ 
include skin cancer and »; 
kinds of enneer; and all 
has come f rom dinkronse 
research workers. None of 
ress has come from bi 
workers. * 

This is hard, hut it j? m . 
untrue. Mr. Glemson 
some fascinating glimpses 
epidemiological, geographic 
human factors that p|» , 
the cancer story. He is 
most interested in the cbw 
of the future and he writes: 
The ideal treatment for ag t 
obviously, is to lake a court 
with a glass of water every I 
before or after meals; aid 

singularly successful h 
this kiqd of cure— but wi h 
quite so simple a precede! 
number of diseases which not 
were always, in varying dti 
amitous. 

We all hope, like him. ifcn 
this may also be trueofcaa 
its sites. 

The author has inlematd 
people who are promintotii 
research, for the most jut 
human and epideniio^al 
Their views on • the ttfe 
cancer should be of into# 
many people concerned i 
problem of the manager 
the disease. 


in Ireland and 

! i(K . for the Church Hi*. 

' _ 
ilic 

L t iverv Christian com- 
‘Europe— the future 

tad, then plain r. t. 

the Wehh D.v 
piBill.and brought down 
about the most h»rd- 
(hesterton’s .satirical 


be gained from the sludj of history, 
it looks obvious to us tlr.it Ireland 
and Wales, being overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic and Nonconformist, 
should not have been expected to 
acquiesce in supporting the Anglican 
establishment. Bui (hat is not how it 


which is not also of Hie Church of 
England ". It was as simple as that. 

Thus rurtificii, a man could natur- 
ally justify the exclusion of oilier 
than of E. members from degrees 
at Oxford and C ambridge until 1854 




Ciladstone and Asquith. It was not 
only archbishops and bishops of the 
English Church who believed as 


|X7(>. The only fly in the anointed 
oil was that Establishment carried 
with it a- most irksome measure of 


sincerely as trade union leaders do slate control. Appeal on sacred^ mat- 
today --that theirs was a uniqueh ters could by law he made to Caesar 


deemed essential for the security nf 
the realm, just as penal laws against 
Protestants had been in France, /he 
Times, in its thundering mood, de- 
clared : 

ilieic is it" known, no imaginable 
scheme of peace and amity that Rome 
could make with this, the chief Protes- 
tant Power in the world. That title 
twenty -live millions of us still claim ; 
dial title five millions abhor. 


rounced lhe Welsh Din- | 0 j a y- - -lluii theirs was a uniqueh 
ni Bill and brought down favoured position in socielv. Men und 
ihiiut the most hard- women in all walks of life argued 
nuHierion’s satirical either that to disestablish would 
1 open the flood gates in paganism or, 

.. . on the other hand, that to preserve it 
iit. Smith ! 11 may well nc wns u> porpeluate injustice. 

.,[ reaction of a reader M| . p ^ h. Boll patiently 
furious nnd rhetorical jj scn t ung | c< in Disestablishment 
sinwil on over the freeing jn 7 rt ,/ f(m / llln i \y„le\ the snarled 
ji«f Wales from the built- j|^ rc;it j s of good faith, passion 


pd position of the Church 
li. They raged from the 
0 jller the First .World 
WDite won and Disraeli 
«dl election tin the Irish 
k Haifa century later.it 
L«tI Cecil lo resign from 
urcni— « sti oil"!*- did he 

iR'cbh disestablMiment— 

((being cut off from the 
ifeh he was dedicated : 
ik League of Nations, 
barge saved him from this 
billowing hinrtu.go to 
k British delegation for 
[inference.)- 

li that this ecchixiuslical 
tt must «»eein. to most 
gfe so easy t<? seltlc-.- 
ri tmbitlorcd Victorian 
Um public men mid 
ferah of opinion in all 
Wtfritt concerned '? The 
pdt^is question provides a 
Rplfi of the discipline lo 


and prejudice. In the ISMh 
Richard Chenevix Trench. Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, saw an apo- 
calyptic vision of the consequences 
of disclsublistimcni. They would end 
with the Crown itself gone unless 
"some new Cromwell stands amid 
the smoking ruins of the civilization 
and prosperity of t|ils land . WcIL- 
don, headmaster of Harrow and 
Bishop of- Calcutta, declared that the 
** maintenance of n ntilional church 
is u matter of high and sacred 
principle ". lilaekwtmtTs magazine 
predicted that the overthrow of the 
Established Church, us proposed by 
Gladstone, must be followed almost 
immediately by the extinction, of 
Protestantism in Irclandi The C.. oi 
E. ease had foundations as deep as 
Richard Hooker who in his Eerie- 
sinsiUvl Polity . written in the 1590s. 
muiutained that "there is mil any 
man of the Church or England, but 
the same man is also a member of 
the Commonwealth, nor any man a 
member of the Commonwealth 


in the profane shape of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 
That body was frequently in conflict 
with the Court of Arches whose 
rulings it did not hesitate to upset. 
The Court held (hat it was legal to 
place two lighted candles on the 
Communion luhle ami lo kneel or 
prostrate oneself before the conse- 
crated elements. The Committee re- 
versed both these rulings and laid 
down that standing was the only 
admissible posture during the prayer 
of consecration and candles were 
permissible only if they were needed 
to give light. Ptisey advocated dises- 
tablishment after rhis decision. Un- 
dismayed. lhe Committee went on to 
declare the chasuble illegal when 
worn in a parish church, and also the 
eastward position for celebrating 
Holy Communion, the mixed chalice 
and wafer bread. This ndded to the 
confusion over the establishment 
debate in the Celtic fringes. For 
Hi eh Anglicans looked to the Freeing 
of “ihc Church from these hated lav 
fetters in England as well as in 
Ireland and Wales and an anti-Slatc 
Church Association. later known as 
lhe Societv Cor the liberation of 
Religion from Slate Patronage and 
Control, generally shortened to Ihc 
i iknr-.ii.m Xnrieiv became an active 


Liberation Society, became an active 
political force. 

Fear of the Roman Church died 
hard, if it may he said lo have died 
at all. Penal laws against Catholics 
in Britain and Ireland had been 


I he moral of this was that anyone f r 
contemplating disestablishment in n 
Ireland must dine with a long spoon, p 
Commenting on the Pope's invita- n 
lion, in preparation for the Vatican n 
Council, to all non-Calholic bodies v 
in return to the fold. The Times in c 
an ironical leader invited the Pope to t 
become a good Protestant and in | 
anothci declared : "We laugh nl his . 
Syllabus. We scorn his Encyclical.” , 
The Pall Mall Gazette denounced . 
Roman Catholic pricsLs as the sub- | 
jeels, heart and soul, of a_ foreign 
powci which was itself the incarna- 
tion of the principle of supersti- 
tion. The Globe warned .Gladstone 
that he would regret his proposals 
for disestablishment if. us was only 
too likely, blood were shed in every 
English town and Catholic chapels 
burnt throughout the country. One 
William -Murphy lectured for the 
Protestant Electoral Union with 
visual aids which included a mock 
confessional box. He was arrested 
carrying a loaded ten-ehambef revol- 
ver and a knuckleduster, und. later. 

. offering himself as a parliamentary ■ 
candidate for .Manchester, da Led Ins 
electoral address from Belle Vue 
mol. Dean Stanley wrote of Ewing, 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, that 
, he would not " touch the Pope with 
; his little finger even to do him 
injury ”. 

[ As interest turned from " the 
1 drunken helots of the General Irish 
v Synod" and the twentieth century 
l dawned, Wales gave a new twist to 


tl iis conlroveisy. A scries of Welsh 
Disestablishment Bills begun in the 
IKVIK and went on being I ought over 
into lhe Fiisl World War. One never 
not as far as a .second reading in the 
Commons ; anolher ■ reached ihc 
committee stage in heavy difficulties 
with its own Welsh supporters hut 
never emerged hceatise Rosebery S 
government fell ; a third sank in 
Llovd George's budge* storm- Hie 
l‘M'2 iiiil- passed alt its stages in the 
Common, by IQ 1 3. was promptly 
rejected by the Lords but through the 
procedure laid down by the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911. passed the Com- 
mons again in the summer of 1913, 
was again rejected by the Lords, and 
came round the circuit for Ihc third 
lime in 1^14. leaving the Commons in 
May of that year. As a last delaying 
action lh. pcer> .set up a select 
committee to look into certain 
aspects of the Bill and this was still 
bust on the declaration of war, 
which did not slop the argument 
During 1917 the grim yenr of Pas* 
Nchondacle-- some zealots found tune 
to attempt lo get a further postpone- 
ment of the dreaded eorwummalion 
of Welsh Disestablishment. Sponsors 
pf the Bill got little thanks. Lloyd 
i George was denounced as a betrayer 
■ and the settlement as "the crowftv 
'• ing act of our lost leader's apostasy . 
i A Welsh Nonconformist minister de- : ' 

t inanded more iron in the veins of. 
i Liberalism and the irrepressible K 
- E. Smith asked if the South Wales 
miners were really palpitating with 
y the desire to transfer money from 
is curates lo museums ’? Ironically, - the 
e issqc of disestablishment In Eng- 
3. land which kept on arising in the 
it course of the Irish and Welsh dis- } 
h pules- - remains open to this day. 
eb It is a cautionary lule to anyone 


who thinks that many of our current 
ideological and social causes will not 
seem storms in teacups to our gnuw- 
chiUlrcti. Mr. Bell relates il with 
clarit v and liveliness. 


j,»r nun H'usc cieany 

before lhe public, and his own pro- 
fessron. too. what have been the 
■changes and advances in medicine 
over recent years, and of the prob- 
lems and dilemmas which • these 
advances now pose. K is the public 
who will, in the long run, decide what 
decision must in the end be taken to 
soNe these problems and what Is to 
SLiStu appropriate and 
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■ndwh-ul" 1 ° The Foundations of the Modern 

“ m “Sy World 1300-1775 

LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 
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wtin J5ftl W 7 lds ? lltur « which developed from a stage around I 
EJSI TO„. ,nd wa ® largely dominated by a variety of rdigioos to ' 
*Q dnSLJ.J 1 a !* d * r !¥, 0ns . 10 a stfl Se around 1775 when it wm.1l 

^ SMlilar interests in increasingly irift/related regiMi 
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k , j9S&^” to ¥ cal and National developments, and M 

a-opsychologle dwinction ff treating these developments on a ’World «»»«■'■ : 

• ‘Cfu'l 1 °f. island Newspaper. . * . • • .• , 

arion 22fr ism h ?n l Vi,'S ,I f e 2' a J toam ot nine scholars (and submitted for ** 

' . more) the narrative remains’ coherent. E 

p -„Ai_ n i ‘ ?nrtWiJ? T1 no means colourless) review - of an aft "* 
cerebral baits • mended the Reformation, the Renaissance, and the 
ngly indebted ■ modern science. 

french neuro- Vn l„m- vi Illustrated Part I Part II £5, P » 
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Marc- Dax™ ' . 5j“8« of this period, and by the impact of 

relation.' Volume n 2 parts 
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«*•: . i This, defini.tiVe Work is a great new- (wular 
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* fih4(das s collection pf illustrations, an encyclopaedic 

S ' Prehistory and - the Beginnings; 


E illectfon nf Japanese 
Drawings : 
iiliier ' 

knhortunt Japanese collection 
in Europe. Whereas most 
ndvfi specialised in 
■ illustrated books, . the late 
inflped himself to the more 
original painting und 
to cover most aspects 
Ej? s Pktorial, art from about 

illustrations <55 In 
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Poems of Solilude 

Jerome Ch^en and Michael Bullock 

This anthology or the works dr si.'f C hinese 
poets in English translation is recommended 
by UNESCO aS a sampling of lhe finest in 
Chinese poetry. Thcpocls. represen led urc all 
medieval, and Hv^.bctween 220 ADand 

1000 AD : Juan Chi, Li Yfi. Bap Chap, 

Wang Wei, P'ci Ti. Li Ho. This book was 
first- published in i960. 

9J^6in. 128 papa, ?6s 


^miniatures in 
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Pioneers of (ilod^n: Typography : . • 

Herbert Spencer 1, C-’- g. 

The roots of modern typography are entwined j 


The Penrose Annual 1970 - ' 

Edited by Herbert Spencer 

Volume 63 includes Runri MpLean pn lhe 
work and influence of Jan TschicliolU, Eric 
de Mar£ on Victorian wood engraving, John 
Wren-Lewis pn electronic Video r^rdlttg, ■ 
Harold Evans on newspaper graphics, JOBfl 
Dreyfus on Beatrice Warde, Walter Tracy 
on the filmset Penguin Shakespeare and ghost 
of articles on aspects of the new technology 
which is confronting printers. 

1 1| ^Sjin. 200 illustrated . - 
Tim, 1 65s, cloth 90s i ' 


Chinese Masters of the 17th Cedtucy- 
: Victoria Cohwg . * 

The author, between 1934 apd 1946. was able 
to photograph the most famous pictures of 
, theseveh^nth-wrauryaral^hcir fouri - 

• century models, nbw qulle inaccesslbte lo the 
Weil. The 1 best reprodueirons are lrtdudetj 

r . fih tijs book* toaeiher .with other pqut/ 

■ . paintings; InacripHorl® 'WSSS l; 
Jr tOBelhePWth Ptherrexts.by ihe 
■enunciating th^pnnciples hatBmded them. , 

• ; ’ j lTK9i«i, J4fe pages. Sfr pWles, ^6s . ; . 

• 'v i A-cCt* -uT- " ,; r t - ,v ' 




villages in the Sun ! • . 

Myron Goldfingqr ■ 

It is the author’s conviction thal nrehitecls 
cah benefit from a direct arid detailed 
knowledge of the manner in which local 
craftsmen use sites and available materials to 
provide privacy arid spucc. Through ; , 

photographic und textual analysis oi the • 
village architecture of Greece, Italy, Spain, ' . 

1 Morocco and Tunisia, he reveals the lessons , 
i Thai' coin ipunity arehitccture has to teacb us ? ; 
'8|.x lOih. landscapoj W.pggds. ‘ . . . 1 , ^ 

; 250 illukimtions;84s 
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DURHAM The lures and traps of ideology 


1* * 1 Ml. I CATIONS 


Tlic Donut z Praonsul? of Lc l-nidit 
Edited by J. H. Marshall 
£5.5/- iici 


HANNAH AKKMJl: 
Men In Dark Times 
272pp. Cape. £2 5s. 


Esspys nn the Encyclopedic of 
Diilerol anil D’Alembert 
John Lough 
£7/7/- net 


Paris Theatre Audiences in the 
J7(li and 18th Centuries 
John Lough 
Jllri'tiraicil 50/- nei 


The Post Office in I lie 
Eighteenth Century 
K. Ellis 
3(1/- nut 


•Trail Paul's Dreams 
J. W. Sirtced 
30/- nei 


Roinnn Ainpharae n idi an Index 
of Stamps 

M. H. Cullender 
£10, 10/- nci 


Nortlt Country Life 
In the 18th Century 
Edward Hughes 

[Mimic I : The North East 1700-1 750 
Illustrated 55/- net 

?• If. : Cm *herktml anti I J \ mum hind 
Illustrated 55/- net 


Gfiazali's Book of Counsel for 
Kings (Nasihat-al-Muluk) 


Translated by F. R. C. Basics’ from die 
Persian text edited by Jal. 1 l HumiVi and 
« “ QdIe,nR Arabic text edited by 
H D._Isaa« with Introduction, Notes, 
and Bibliographical Index. 63/- net 


The First' Whigs 

Tfie Politics of the fi,\ rhi\ion Crisis 
J678-I6S3 

J. R. Jones 
42/' nci 


The Dtirlittin Book 

ihe first draft (\f the Pc vision of tits 
Book of Common Prayer of 1661 


Edited with an Introduction and. Nines 
by G. J. Cuming 
75/- nci 


This is a collection of es-iays and 
n nicies which Professor A rend I has 
written over the past fifteen yea rs and 
already published singly elsewhere. 
Most of them arc pieces of some 
. length and substance, and in general 
well worth reprinting; moreover, 
three of them, on Lessing, on Jaspers, 
and on Hermann Broch, appear not 
lo have been available in English 
before. The other essays of interest 
arc those on Rosa Luxemburg, Waiter 
Benjamin, and Brecht— of which the 
last two have received some notice 
in the'/TA 1 . one of them in Mr. John 
Willett’s article prinled below. Pro- 
fessor Arendt's behaviour in the mai- 
ler discussed (here is strange and yet 
revealing. Strange, because what is 
good in her observations on Brecht, 
for whose divided personality and 

f ilight she shows warm tinders tami- 
ng, is not affected by this apparently 
ideological misunderstanding. What 
is revealed in the case of this as of 
mosl other articles (and books) by 
Professor Arendl, however, is that die 
cannot resist the lure of ideology and 
of the theoretical jargon which goes 
with it. The. quality of her w riling 
is uneven. Her besl pages are in- 
spired by an imaginative sympathy 
fur people, which can make us feel 
that we have for a moment known 
a Benjamin or a Waldemar Guriun. 
But there comes the invariable twist 
into some speculative thought where 
Professor A rend I losqs our confi- 
dence and makes mistakes, 

Professor Arendt’s ideology is not 
primarily political, though it ha* poli- 
tical implications, and her •■mis- 
takes " are the result not of wilful 
distortion but of unusual flashes of 
illumination which throw detiiil.s out 
of context at the same lime that they 
throw them into high relief. How 
important is it, for instnnee, that she 
refers to a well-known extended 
simile in the Wad as though il were 
a . metaphor ? (The passage in ques- 
tion is not about Homer, but about 
Ine nature of poetic language.) Or 
that she exaggerates the philosophical 
importance of Knrl .Jaspers by 
asserting that "all former philoso- 
phies smeo Plato thought ... of poli- 
tics us a neccssnry evil " 7 II would ! 
he a- pity if English tenders became 


i on preoccupied with the detection 
nf such errors, especially if this led 
Iheni to believe • l hill the problems 
which Professor Arcndt raises wore 
thcrcbydispoied of. A world emptied 
I of error is not of itself Tilled with 

* the light of truth. Professor Arcndt 
1 writes in the existentialist tradition 
- which (caches that men must bring 

• Ibis light in to the world for thcin- 
I selves, and that they possess therefore 

a dreadful freedom in its use. English 
scholars have generally been suspi- 
cious of such doctrine, which indeed 
readily lends itself lo misuse. But 
it still attracts the young and imagina- 
tive, for whom the person, the situa- 
tion, the excited talk are more 
important than mere knowledge, and 
in some sense perhaps always in- 
separable ultimately from the experi- 
ence of truth. 

Professor Arcndt is one of those 
rare Icuclicrs whose teaching is an 
experience, more memorable than 
the mere content of what she com- 
municates. It is this gift which one 
suspects hCr of wishing to systematize 
into a virtue, and this may be a self- 
conlriidiclory and self-defeat ins 
enterprise. Not that this failing— if 
it can he described so banally — is 
peculiar to herself ; that there is an 
ineradicable paradox in the whole 
enterprise of the human spirit has 
been a - fundamental existentialist 
assumption since Kierkegaard, while 
self-contradiction itself is elevated 
into something like a guiding prin- 
ciple of Nietzsche's philosophy. The 
tension between imagination and 
ideology in Professor ArendTs work 
expresses again in a minor way that 
“ dialectical " opposition of forces, 
that polarity of being and conscious- 
ness, which has exerted most influ- 
ence in (his century through the 
writings of Heidegger and Sartre. She 
herself learned (his manner of i [link- 
ing from Karl Jaspers. 

On the face of it, Professor 
Arendt’s ideology looks entirely un- 
dogmniic, championing openness of 
mind lo the point where all " life ” is 
welcome and no conclusions are 
necessary. Hcncc her liking for the 
undogmatic aspect of the men and 
women whom she writes about: for 
Lessing's belief in the search for 
truth as preferable to the truth itself, 
and for Rosa Luxemburg’s disbelief 
in the law of bourgeois collapse or 
uny rule of revolution which does not 
spring spontaneously from below. 


Professor Arcndt was disappointed 
by Pope John XX Ill’s spiritual jour- 
nal but fascinated by the stories about 
him, which leads her to conclude: 
’’■So little is a timetable for perfec- 
tion a substitute for a story ’’—with- 
out considering whether the stories 
would be so good but fur Runcalli's 
daily, yearly adherence lo his time- 
table. In the same way she under- 
plays Walter Benjamin's Marxism 
and brings out instead the portrait of 
a man of letters, a rather decadent 
fhlnettr and collector, whose writing 
was like a ramble in search of " pure 
uriginalily or authenticity ” ; the 
quality which he sought “ was some- 
thing which defies systematic classifi- 
cation ", something which no longer 
existed within a traditional frame- 
work of living and thinking, a 
treasure rescued from a crumbling 
world, a fragment seized oul of con- 
text. But here, precisely, is the ideo- 
logical catch. 

Professor Arcndt has a theory 
about “ the world " and about the 
way in which values exist in it— or 
rather, no longer exist in it. More- 
over, what she means by value can- 
not. almost by definition, exist there. 
Sh® appears lo be merely lamenting 
this situation undogmalically, as 
though it were something which had 
plainly happened, as an historical 
fact. But the evaluation of what has 
happened and of what historically is 
the case cannot itself be regarded’ as 
a fact. The numerical, scale of 
modern disasters should not be 
accepted uncritically, as though it 
provided qualitatively dilFcrenf evi- 
dence about the stale nf man. A 
scale remains something marked in 
the mind, even if the whereabouts of 
this mark are not very clearly 
distinguishable in that massive sub- 
stitute for individual thought : mass 
society, mass media, mass history. 

When Professor Arcndt speaks of 
a search Tor "pure originality and 
authenticity ", these are typical 
existentialist abstractions. A concep- 
tion of spiritual " purity " is implied 
here which rests on the assumption 
thal all actual traditions and contexts, 
and thus by definition the. world 
itself, arc in ruins. These abstract 
substantives are discovered at a 
heightened level of xolfconsciousncss 
where they have no real substance 
at all ; they negate the reality of value 
in the world in order to idealize this 
negative act of humnh transcendence/ 


E.™ ! hi ' ... 


the ruination of ife 
plainly have derived S 

From it in 0 ur 

negating society 

ssss p** iil 
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Hon at ihc close o/fc 


graphical 

his early writing j n j!L, 

vem: "j depended 

depended o n God" Ii ? 
lie. Unit Professor A% 
that /„« NatisSe is still 
book ; perhaps it is, b ut l 
ter of this “ goodness" is al i 
as it is , n ihe exumpieoUb, 
the Pope John siories bctt« 
spiritual exercises. 

There is no doubt ;h 
warmth and illuminate , 
ressor_ Arendt’s concern la 
kind in dark limes"; bm 
doubt about the clarity mdi 
of. her intellectual belief a 
to believe in the kind of 
abstraction which ennrp. 
summary of Jaspers's phik* 
history : 

'This philosophy will not Ai 
even criticize,, the great [Mi 
systems of the msl id India, ft 
the Occident, but will strip lin 
dogmatic metaphysical cuds, 
them, ns it were, into tniiue! 
which meet and cross each A 
muiiiculc with each other andri 
retain only what is mineral 
municalive. 

Retain, that is to say. the f 
pure communication, “ limit 
municution ” us J aspen 9 
called it, which becomes/ww 
freer the less it conlai*«H 
content, and the closer it Hf 
to "coni inimical iveness'ii 
Lillie wonder that sudi coos 
lions begin to take on ibei 
of Kafkacsque messages, d 
every interpretation is w«j. 
which ihc form remains iN 
urgent. Professor Areodi! 
that the fault lies in theft 
il could equally well be sidM 
the character of such mods* 
songers and messages, "lb 1 
and the people who inhaNli 
the same", she declares. II, 
be a meaningful slaleroenU 
ligimis sense, or as n way Ml 
about the ** world ” of the 
tion and of art, As fl . . 
about morals or politics il i 
misleading. 


pi inline of Brecht’s Pr.-jelnM)} der 
Hirsc. m which you referred me, and 
find that uparl I'm in one or two puinis 
of puneluiilioii atul the rewording l not 
affecting ihc sensei of one line not on 
p.128 it is identical with the text as 
prinled in the Collected Works. I have 
always shared your dislike of lliis poem, 
but I must s«y dial one reference in a 
52-verse poem to Stalin as " des Sow- 
jelvolkes grossci l.mlcleitcr " |the 
Soviet people's gical liarvesl-leadcrj 
docsn’i scent to me to make it exactly 
all ode lo Stalin. Unless there is any- 
thin!! that wc have all missed in the 
|”isi liemuHi press and at one lime 
nr another I have checked all the un- 
familiar |i.tf., not self-explanatory | re- 
ferences to it in N libel s Brecht bihlio- 
graphv I e:m not ill ink of any pub- 
lished' poem that would tit your des- 
cription. 


Architect and Patron 


Jt Swrey of Profcssianqi Relations and 
Practice In Engfqml from the 


Practice in England from the 
16th Century to the Present Day 

Frauk Jenkins - 

Illustrated 45/- net ' 


The story of Brecht’s odes 


The Structure of Horace’s Odes 
N. E. Colliiigc 
30/-. net 


to 


English Rack Terms 
Chiefly as used hy Miners and Q tiarrymen 
W. J. Arkc! fail'd S. f. Tomkeicif 
■ 25/- net •' ,. 


S .OHG fouk’ years aqo in the New 
Yorker, Professor Hannah 


BY JOHN WILLETT 


Central Gaulish Potters : 

J. A. Stanfield mid Gi'ace Sinip-Spn 

£6/6/-net r "• 


Aylecnua’s Dc Anima 
(Arabic Text) 

Bt'iiig die Psychological 
Part of Kim Al-Shiftt' 
Edited by F. Rahman 
75/- act . : 


•Diary of Alfred Domett : 
?«pi-l 885 . 

Edited by E. A-Horsman 

3 C/-itei ; r . . . 


Ik./ ' ■ - ‘ nuiman 

At endt, Follow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and' Sciences 
artd of the Deutifche Akademic fOr 
Sprnche imd Dichtiuig, published an 
unusucvHy posthumous "Profile:’ of 
Bertolt Breobt, ll^ thesis, as ,shfc 
: ■nerseii put it, .was " that a poet’s 
real, sins are avenged by 1 the gods 
2^ P oe -bT ”• iha centfaj sin in ’ 
Brechts case being "his ode to 
.Staltn and his praise of Stalin's 
crimes, and ; punished w^le 

he w«s i-it .Eftat SerHn but mercifully t . 

fr ° m . tbe colJeeapo . o l Jw ‘ 
Work* . In reVopg* for the cOm- 

ShNb ' t pommRftieni of 
wnfefi this; imideptlflcd ■" ode " tre- 

ferred throughout ; the -rest of th$ ; . 

■ S5i^p s • °des ” phiral) ;W as sy«^.-. 
fematlc, .on Brccht’A Teturn to , E'S 
Berlin after-: the war " his . poetic - 


pobson’s Drib Btihbcs 
Edited By E'. A. Horsmftn 
21/- net ' 
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Benin ■ after the war " his poetic 
fe Uy ;» r e ^, ^P fron ™ one day. to 
f 6 * t 1 * «me tp reaiia lh g 

Jto could n<pt. write ih ;Bast Berlin ■ 

so hd bpiMjibt a hodifo in Denmark 
l hou^J of moving to- Switzer* 
ttnd j; . pJabned for when he 
lay, dying. wps',exilei\; 

L- MpsLof ftis was news fo me when. 
I fead the artioje a few months iater; 

SO r I'Wrote. ni fono' in ii;. a?!*,..'. 


wopld hke 0f to SU know CI 'titles '!nd dnfiWna ^ other . rcason for 
sources; ***■ ^ - the 

£SDK?aw 

' . ■ ’ stressing that f . was genuinely 

rI;L- lt . 11 was . wron 8 ‘o count anxious to know Miss Arendt’s ex- 
prewt s s ay in America before his plff nation. ’’ Has she ", I asked, 

oT hU itfe Ji he beSt y ? urs ,ln i, f t cl !?i ad acccss IO poems of Brecht’s 

he 7 S! ace, In slx. years there . wi h which I am not familiar? If so 

ma,0f play » 110 in m y own work to 

mLS^ rk ° f an ^nsequence . Jj 1 *! Ihcy are. Or has she simply 

frnm hi^ 6 1°^ ^ 3 *' *pnH ^ Wr °,^ ond of- (he slide? 

Jrom-bis V«r?e tendering oF the Cqm- , “ se K say that both she 

rnuiust Manifesto, which Miss U 0W?d lhc rcadcrs %ofne rccilfl- 

Arendl- dismissed' asi "an almnci ’ 0 • 

cett' /n' fel Tbe diying-op pr0 - : .^ etler , wai nof answered 
on?' h,,f £ 'a h ' a u d 0ot b?en a sudden L However, towards, lhc end of 
: wh^n thLi^ d ' begUn ftrou nd J94j , 'fc y t ar ; ta Was a PP ro «ched by the 
SsSGnn? a ^ I!5 C >C L the imme n Se X2! 1 ^ 0r *‘^ ,,/ f lv ' Books to write 
.provided , by , his . Work fe’V" 3 general article on Brecht 
for &nd ift tefiusjhg (since I was already 

they would 

’.TryinH^o buiid iin-A pubu^h; my' duenes -.ahni.t 1 


Here arc my three pri^ 
lions and Miss Arendts 
Q. : What have yon in am J 
apeak uf un "ode of - 
■ Stalin ? ■ • .-^,1 

A, : 1 1 is indeed difficult 
Breohi’s odes to Stallp owyL 
not included in bis CofccJJJ 
Would suggest to yop lo 
the Old issues of Sinn Ijj 
of the East German Acfldtiiwrg 

East German ncivspapwi^L 

at Sinn mid Form H 5 BwWjB 
.you will find one wanip j 
allude to In my essay. - J. 
Q.: Where dods. BhecJif .P* 5 *) 

A*™ D you know 
especially Me-TI 
posthumously,; you wj 
praises Stalin as the 
refers to the well-knoffn ^ 
theory that Stalin s . ^ r ®. Jjdl 
sary and 'useful *?* 
socialism in Russia . a,. 
cation, the world 


.rv-' v. . .v - ■' ' j 


. 7 : n icH uiyiims | are r .. 

;So , b wrote, a- Iqpg fetter to ihe A/eiv 
y^rker to . 

} L fcnew: of lid ^uch : !f "qdcV : ' 

i -. . • : •■■■■.[■• : >1. . ' I ' 


canon, me »wn« ,^ a n 

Q. : What ^ l b e f. v ‘ d SW 
ill. the epd of h*s life bf.I .= 

in Switzerland 7 |K . 

A. : ' Vox'll Mjtgm 


a.: ■ -roti'u l,l,u v‘ ':, h ioh 

Brecht monograph ***7 
i hi? Rowbhlt Venag . 


saying 


I 


I he Rowbhlt Veriag 
I alrettoyknewBr^HFTji 
Iq Sinn ttnd f j ^ 
.Miss ‘Arendt s fe l,c 
references anti 
.buck ;to. her:. - 
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Again. I wouldn't have thought that | 
calling Stalin "the useful one’ - nlm.ii v 
incidentally, like the otliu rclerencc. is . 
about as low on the scale ol Stalin- ( 
fl:iltcr\ as you can get- constituted ^ 
praise" of his crimes. This quite apart | 
from lhc questioning of many aspects 
of Stalinism which one also finds in 
A/ 1 -77. ami which is presumablv wliat 
lias so far stopped that work appear- 
ing in East t'rermany. 

Marianne Kcsling’s book on Brecht 
(the monograph referred Jo] reports the 
fact that he bought the house in Den- 
mark, but says nothing about any pos- 
sibility of living in Switzerland or any 
intention or going into M'le. 1 •JJ™ 
be very interested to know where tnese 

two suggestions originated, and ins 
what weight should he attached to 
them- 

I had already pointed out my special 
interest as eo-cdiloj of ihe Lnffhkh 
and Anwriean editions of Bretiits 
selected works. Hut once again theie 
was no answer. 

Now the Mine essay has re- 
appeared in the book reviewed 
opposite Men In n _ ark 1 h,u ‘;\ '* 
nil rase borrowed from lircchtt. 

It seems lo be unchanged, even 

the wore! ’’ recently being M 
used of events that were recent lour 
i years ago. It continue* lo maintain 
l that Brecht wrote all " ode o; I three 
, pages later l “ odes ’ to Malm and 
i " prai.se or Stalin's crimes : that Ire 
! dried up overnight on returning to 
Berlin ; dial he " considered moving 
[ to Switzerland": and dial all Ire 
[ planned for when he lay dying w.is 
9 exile ", I lie early poems are still ints- 

k * . I nlu 


filPQlJ colnur 112 h/.v illu .1 

ftl37 17910 11 


CMIC . llivvi»»i» I’**' . , 

dated (Miss A remit bus presumably 
not read Hans Otto Milnslciers 


piVIfttiarv nf thn 

lk#jitrw Arts series 


; 

The French 
Evolution 


FRANCOIS FURET & 
KNIS RICHET 


not reuu 

recollections of Brecht in Wj® 1 , dw 
scars of exile in falifornia siill coun- 
ted among hix most productive ; in 
slim t. she has decided to change noth- 
ing. All that has been added is some 
loot notes giving sources, though not 
of the alleged odes. I lie crucial note 
referring lo them reads : 

Brecht's praise of Stalin has been : care- 
fully eliminated Iroin Ills ( uUn Inf 
H'.uix [i.c.. the ..Id forty -volume edi- 
tion. which Miss Arcndt refers to 


throughout]. The only liav.es are to be nlwn 
found in Pmsa. vol. V, the post- fill o 
Immously piihlisln-d Me-i i notes. . . . Tot t 
Tliciv Stalin is praised as /’tlic uvrliil had 
une" and his crimes are justified tpp. repu 
(.Or and IWtf.i. Iinniediiilely alter his iisefi 
death, Brecht wrote that he had been his n 
'•the incarnation of hope" lor ” the been 
oppressed of five continents ’ I.Siim liow 
u i hi Farm. vol. 1 ,, 5L P- H*-' Lf. also ^ I 
ihe poem in op. t it- II. p. I2X. p ar . 

Every one of the items cited in lhi s ing‘ 
note 'is to be found, unexpui gated, in sir., 
the ( ’ii Ihrinl Works. The poem xayx „ld 
no more about Stalin than the fub 
phiase already quoted: the message j 
uu Stalin’s death [(iesununelif COf 
Werke : Schriften zur Polilik uud |tf j. 
( iescllscliaft. p. 3251- which 1 had {[k 
referred to in my first Neve 1 if Ait 0|) | 
letter, that Ar 

The oppressed of five continent, those ,. ct 
who have already 1 recil ihctnselvcb and Jis j 
all who are fighting for world pcuce 
miisl have felt their heart stop hcutiug l 
when they heard that Stalin is dead. L >r 
He was tlic embodiment i»r tlicir hopes. 

— i.c.. not necessarily of Hrechl’s. As of 
for Mc-’li, which was in point of 
fact neither written nor published ev 
"while he was in hast Berlin but ih 
dales from a decade earlier, there is /c 
uu mention of Stalin's tor Ni-cn s. as 
Brecht calls him) crimes in the pas- 
I sages cited. Elsewhere in the book 
i there is indeed such mention, but ■ 

■ not in any laudatory sense: c.g. on ‘ 
i pp [25-(*. where Trotsky s criticisms 

• of the trials and death sentences arc 

summarized, or on p. wirere 
1 Brecht gives Me-Tis, i.c. his own. 

\ views : . • i 

s \VIu-n 1 am asked lo believe sonre-lhing f 

e that can be proved (but is not) il is t 

just the same as when 1 m asked to 
believe something that can not Ire 
proved at all. Ni-en m.iv haw nuule I 
d himself useful to the people l*j re- 
tt moving his enemies from the a««re la; 
t tion li.e., the Party!, but he husn t 
n proved it. By trying them ««h , ju» 

I moot lie hits harmed (lie people. Hw 

1 SiouM have taught the people lo insist 
on having proof, particularly tiom him. 

,n who is in gciiend s,i useful. 

3 Writing this around IU7, Brecht 
1 made ii cleat that " MeT. was on 

,, Ni-en's side ip. <>4l particular \ Ire- 
no cause lie had built up Soviet heavy 
So industry -something that was indeed 
„ n. prove useful to us all four years 
£ Inter. But wherever "praise of 
dv Ni-en was concurncd Me- li 
,,.-’ s u* appeal extremely seep teal. lhus. 
[i* on the first page cited hy Miss 
m- Arendl. 

In Mc-’li suid: Ni-en’* rcpululion is lar- 
nkhed hy had praise. -So much incense 
" Hint one can no longer see the picture, 
,nd "3 says "They’re lr>g lo hide some- 

1,18 An'o even live ferereiKC In Ni-cnS 
" usefulness " which follows seems 
irre- double or triple-edged, starling as it 
fieri does: 

t Me-Ti suggested that Ni-en should not 


always be c-iIIl'J the (.treat, but the bw 
fill one. But lire tune was not yet ripe 
f»l lliis Hpe uf praise. I'sctid people 
had lieeii loi loo long without any 
repiilalion. so 1 1 ■ it l saying n in.m "a* 
useful no loiieci inspireil conlidciree m 
his ahilitx to lead. 1 eaders laid always 
heen idcimlietl by their knowledge ol 
how li* be useful to themselves. 


Diplomatic Ceremonial 
and Protocol 


Principles. Procedures 
a ikI Practices 


At lire* u*ry least it is clear from such I 
paradoxical, hiilf-cainminagcd mth- 
ings that they add up lo nothing si* 
slraigluforwaid as any well-know n h 
old ( onimuiiisl theory ”, lei alone a b 
fulsome tribute to Stalin. h 

1 don’t waul to embark r*n lhc IS 
complex question of Brecht’s exact t | 
i elation u> Stalinism, about which 
theie is much to say. I ain concerned > 
only with the accuracy of Miss j 
A remits premises, and here, with ( 
regard u* the three questions w hich l j 
asked her. il is quite clear that 
(li she has not identified any ode 
or odes to Stalin ; 

(2) she has not specified' any praise 
of his crimes ; 

(3) .she has not substantiated, or 
even aceiirnteU attributed, the story 
that Brecht wished to move to Swit- 
zerland. 

For two years she has been aware 
of her failure to do these lungs* yet 
she has still chosen to republish net 

essay in its original font); 

for instance of the " odes as ■ wh«|* 
inn " as though they had been abn 
! SL iv ihe lc»»i inviu.u.r 

: Bicchl ever h:.U ". so lliut live ro:,0c. 

• he- to tav« lhc 

8 fore her or lo knuw them off hi 
s Heart. There is not even a footnote 
l to suggest any doubt concerning the 
J foundations on which her Itejjs 
" rests. Possibly she is convinced that 
ihc cvhlcnw cxhl< voniewlrcro anJ ] 

n. uf lhe ere "f 

her who. riTlcr Iwenly years of 

in dole swoiation wilh lhc r«'» 
i,i movement, vro.sej lhc me 
.norkinp wh»l n.'- pormh^no hm, 

,.«■ Uv .tpciduiii IO 'Cl lie in hast 
eJ ninny, anil was icliihnlivcU '"'I’M 
„ r | ! Bills- I*enrliny its appearance 
SJS^.II inns, he made clear win.. 

ne. that Brecht wrutc odw « 


John A. Wood and 
Joan Serres 


** Ii is lire kind of book which could 
he written only by those who have 
been in the closest contact over a 
long period ol tunc with fire prob- 
lems of protocol ami diplomat il* 
usage in manv ditto rent parts of 
Hu- \\ hi Id. H is lire* appropriate 
rev-ess or in the modem context to 
Sit Lnitfst Sa tow’s (iuidc to Pip- 
fiMinr/ii* Pnu dre and such is 
likefv I** remain lire sinndata work 
mi (lie subject ." — II M Consuls 
List J.10 


The Myth of Asia 
John M. Steadman 


"’lhis j.s a book both original and 
dish iijnii fired in it sell mid impor- 
i ii n x for our lime. It 'hows, troni 
3 wealth ot knowledge, (hat the 
West overestimates lire unity of 
Asia, that indeed lo think or Asia 
as a unity is profoundly mistaken, 
hoili in liistorv u*n«l today. 

... I cun imagine no more urgent 
theme today, and no more reveal - 
jiiy book, brilliantly ami wise y 
written, on so eonxpeHiivg a sub- 
jeei.’' — A I. Row se 70s 


The Nature of History 
Arthur Marwiek 


"A society without hiMory would 
he as lie! p! ess as an individual 
without iiuiuorx Professor Mar- 
wick’s book is an explanation ol 
what hi'torv is all about, its tense 
frontier relations with disciplines 
like economies, politics, psycho- 
logy amt sociology, outlining the 
main developments in the study <*t 
history hom ancient times to the 
present. 

Hoards 50s Fu per mac 15s 


MacDonald versus 
Henderson 

The Foreign Policy of lhc 
Second Labour Government 

David Carlton 


■lull HrcL'hl wrutc "odes In Mann 
cn i hcy .cmmuber n»(hln B olso 
abmil his work. I hnvmr'l mty nlhc 
ammi with Miss A rtf lull, nuiw of 
whoso other writings l 
indeed now propov: to. But 
is overdue. Tor (Itw record lo be, put 
publicly straight. 


Bused on nn extensive use of 
hitherto unpublished governmental 
and private Sources, this book n 
lire definitive study of the Foreign 
Poliev of the Secuiid Uhuur <iov- 
crnmcnl, 142>MQ3l. II oulliiies for 
fire first lime lire full story of the 
tense and even hitter struggle 
between these, two determined, 
figures. 

75s 


I -IT « ju mu 1 

frflmt] 


The Ufa of 

Miles 

MS BELLA1RS 


Re-opening old wounds 

,K... iiwmselvH have no per- on the best par 


The Life of 
Neville Chamberlain 


i- . I 




Pj ^ Super Spies 

PDREW TULLY ■ 
|P%.*6» 121.3.00047 (|J 1 ■ • 

Barker 1 


J l : KG KN N EV EN-DU MONT 
After Hitler 

Report from a. German City- 
Iraiislated by Ralph Manhcim. 
TIOpp, Allen Lane The Penguin 
Pre". £3 Js. 


which they themselves have no per 
sima I memory, yet whose coftxe 
queneex constantly confront them. 
Ire. rm .^1 nercenlive rental k in lire 


on the best part, the Tunny things that, 
happened. {Catholic peasant, 44.1 

„ w„< only .her dk «r 


Keith Foiling 


querns eonsionlly confront men, H w.„ only 

The mini perceptive remark in the thol people heant about Dae 

Whole book comes fron, a twenty- ^ „ (|n Wr , w? n- 


year-old girl : 


*[ Working-class ,couj>!e in their twprt- 


Hcidelbcrg. though the Anglo-Snxon 
reader might not thtnk it. » » 
,yp,eal Wes. Cicrman lowm I. Apa 


Yi.u might think it’s n Uk * People a« 

ih ii n re vcn re people from admilfinn tip before the' beginning ,of th ... . 

h ,. Pm fruid people really helrevc .Kf (here were two possib'I.tfes : 

aa=; 

IFratemily student.] ■ 


.JS5.I west. Cierman iowti- rspan 10 

Wieatt f cam re of Selieve the, had never had them. 

IS Dtuiiiii b it Uriiish and . reiherca 


Sir Keith Feiling's blogrupliy . pub- 
lished originally in 1‘746, is based 
throoghoul on Chamberlains pT»- 
■ vale letters and memoranda. 'For 
this reissue the author has written- 
B MW preface and added a mps* 
useful bibliography of pnbltcn-. 
lions, both official and private, 
.which have appeared since the 
book was written. ’ * 

■90s . • 


. ['believe mmi mw™ 
their convictions -from instinct 


s'^flor Design 

j'nthony sully 


is DCCOmiUB >>’ *7 »"*--■ 

German town- as of H.msh and 
American it contains a erO'S-ses 
ti.*n of occupation*, religious Ul 
nominations and pity «f fl JggJ 
which reflects that of th*- * ™ er ‘“ 
Republic . I 


believe they had never had them, ; cmc - g „ | c ^ s cicely from 

There in two sentences, is the real ^is cunipifofioit U;how spontaneous 
z ■ 'irm-.n e-dastroplio : Milf-decL'ption h cun imcnts tire. If fite 

lik€ of Germans were . to Open l^e, 

^ silver thread- Hiller was. bad. hca rts without prompting, To a fo^l 

killinr^vv” re wrong, W . , . stranir on the mosL*ns,..vq ,lop«- 


/ K inhabitants, and espe- fiui-hccled sho^ 1 p -, -fo^uy it's now and then lo keep the scon C . » 

y exxs of .its tnn.iDiv n . ■ Tvro|eilh stockings-. ■ 53 J n .. „ninP. . . . That, is all . .f|d 


neari', wntwni K* — ■... ■ ■ 

stronger on the most sen.sitivq. Lopre 

irr their nation’s hbtory. fi would: 
bb remarkable. ; Herr.. Nf.ven-dp, 


Knowledge and 
Necessity 

Royal Institute of ■ 
Philosophy Lectures 
Volume 3 1988-1968 




b '? ,{h$ series 




To-day it’s 


fe-’S 2 .:’ I* - - < 




ctiiliy ineir nrc . really slureKing- ii'^*' 

guaranteed to false the Wood pres l.aivniB afl 

sure nf non-tiermans. ■ Liy wasn't hkc lhBt 

The students form a soft f)f CQMfi- [Woman bnuk-kcer 

erflefr u 

Heidelberg rather tha»- and W.X 

bounng I.udwi^h-jfe • ^ alI of tn thc same boat- 

«*; - Hnxuranoes 

more articulate .‘‘hrmgti tbc> .*re ^ * .uapts-te k 


now and Vn to keep the convey 
tlen noine. . .. . .That, is a t. . -M 


Tyroleart stockings-. • " 11 Hl in aoinc . . . That. JS all; * he 

H detin- d„ims. Bui this 

ycar-Wd girte Iiu « in . my .upre. . ily reMs 0 n tiie fallacy lhat JaclS. 
■ „- w iiard: for: Ihe ; Amerlea'W To ; ,helr , s i^ifioanee,aepen* 


: SOCNK iur- iiKiin***-' - .. 't * 

tfd for: the AmericurW^to ; * jhclr .Hg^iflcance xfepcnds 

s»*&Macs bs.«jt»ssa«st 5 ayjsscaftiM 

resources ^ retwa on , > : • ‘ • 




Contemporary issues ;-1o episWnto* 
logy* ranging from fire philusophi- 
cal significance of Chomsky a w ! a .(’k 
on iransfosmafional ' grammar to 
ihe place of a doctrine or eschalo- ; 
logical . verification jn theisni. are , 
debated in -this col fee lion of qrigi- 
nal paper*. sorti6 ot Iheni by -pro- 
mising young philosophers. . • ■ i- 
In the same, series as Tire. Bipuqn. 

. Agciil and Talk ol Cod. . 
floaris lib Pa per mac 
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SAMUEL BECKETT: 

A NEW APPROACH 

A Study of the 
Novels 
and Plays 

G. C, Barnard 

Much ih»i is enigmatic, jui'iigi 

J* 1 ' perversely conuadioiwy in 
Ita&ai s writings is jiniii\fllj,| .mj 
toe author ikniunst rates how such 
im.igL-s are central id IkvKcu's 

pooiiion. 40s 


•I 


TL-S 


MASSENET 

James Harding 

A long overdue .study of a ci>i)i|)0>cr 
whose dedicated imfusiry Imiugiu 
Itmt mil only a fume income but 
internal imml acclaim. 2Mpp. ; S jip. 
I’li nes ; music examples. *5* 

THE BACHS, 

1500-1850 

Percy M. Young 

This coiiijiruhciisi ve nnvsiiguiion of 
seven generations oT musicians (nnd 
some painters) is Iwsed on IJr. Young's 
extensive researches, ami much of the 
ntaierml is new. Wi th 24pp. plates. Nils 

New DENT Fiction > 

THE DINOSAUR 

Lawrence Kamarck 

A liimniing, chilling suspense stoiy 
about a lu-wspapeiman, a 
c wrminu.desiroyer who gulled 
everybody into a sime of friendship 
or love, bin has set u i rap that smins 
shin upon his death. 30s 

THE ARTIST’S 
WORLD 

Daniel Frasnay 


Mh Year 26 MARCH l'J70 No. 3,552 

Noble lies 

The monarch who first discovered 
ihiii there was advertising space on 
the coinage for his own image and 
superscription, the cartographer who 
first hit on coloured maps to show 
the extent of political power, and the 
writers who fastened on the mythical 
and moral influence of certain anec- 
dotes of a reputedly historical 
character- -ul] have had mure infill- • 
cnee than the learned. It j.x as dilli- 
cult to disabuse the mind of Alfred 
and the cukes, Canute and (lie waves, 
or Ralegh and his cloak, its it is to 
avoid seeing a face in the full moon 
once it has been pointed out. Sir 
Hubert Uirley, whose Historical 
Association lecture The Under- 
growth of History has recently been 
reprinted (Historical Association ; 
3s. fid. I, truces some of these stories 
to their obscure lain. Dm he does 
not deprive them of their inllucnec. 


A further inquiry into the proven- 
.nice, .is distinct from the origins, of 
these stories would be of interest. 
I hey belong, tine suspects, in the 
lirst period of educat ional textbooks, 
namely, the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. But (lie need for such 
national fables is far older. The 
Romans had the Capitolinc geese, 

) and the Jews possessed an unrivalled 
collection, not all of which had any 
necessary relation to religion— 

( Joseph and his brethren, for instance. 

Hie Knglish have no monopoly 
■ among modern nations. The Scots 
have Bruce and the .spider, the Dutch 
the boy with his linger in the dyke, 
nho Americans Washington and his 
hatchet, the French Cambronne and 
his word. Mrs. He-mans, who had 
an eye for this kind of thing, showed 
her uhscnce of national prejudice by 
raising Ctisabianca to. this class, even 
though he was Nelson's opponent. 
■Liven so it is probable that most 
English people firmly believe the boy 
on the burning deck must have been 
British. Casabianca the elder, indeed, 
bus a claim to consideration which 
is hardly .less creditable than his 
son's, though far less known : he was 
one of ihc members of the Conven- 
tion who voted against the death 
penalty for Louis XVI. 

This class of incident must he 
distinguished on the one hand from 
heroic legend (such as Horalius 
Codes, the Chevalier d’Assas, Ther- 
mopylae), and on the other from 
political landmarks (such as Guy 
Fawkes, the fall of the Bastille, or 


Ihc storming of the Winter Palace). 
Both these categories have their 
mythological aspect, and contribute 
to the stereotypes of nations. Uut 
they arc not, in the same way, tell- 
ing incidents. A telling incident needs 
to have something paradoxical and 
trivial about it. such as the contrast 
between a king and a spider (or a 
cake), the gaudy cloak and a muddy 
puddle, the calm of a howling green 
and the menace nf a naval battle. 
This is the quality by which Lhey 
succeed in adorning a tale. 

Yet they also, invariably, point a 
moral, whether it be patience in ad- 
versity t Alfred and Bruce), devotion 
to duty (Casabianea. Cambronne, 
and Ihe Dutch boy), the danger of 
over-confidence f Ihe Capitolinc 
geese), kindness to children (Pope 
Gregory the Great and the Anglian 
slaves), or the peculiarly interesting 
tesson about the limitations of 
human power and the insincerity of 
flatterers which is conveyed by a 
proper study of the story of Canute. 
Since these lessons are of universal 
application it comes as almost a sur- 
prise to learn from Sir- Robert Bir- 
ley that any of them at nil can be 
connected with actual .periods or per- 
sonages; and as uo surprise what- 
ever to find that most of them— and 
most notably Washington and his 
hatchet arc inventions. 

The fact that they are (or were) 
taught as part of history tells us 
something about an aspect of that 
Mihjcci which is now somewhat 
neglected. If these Aesopian inci- 


Commentary 

The foreign verdict oil British writing more shocking Iha.n Ihe slmmion 
today tends to be that wherens our reported from Nottingham, where the 

more hiohhmui nnwlc ren. is iK*. »:<■, i. 


- — ■ - -r — . niisic Lilt 

_ highbrow novels are trivial and re P- i* repaying the city the whole 

Dan e FfCKIIflV/ insular, and our non-pop poetry L ‘ osl 9* ^s theatre, at a rale that 

I drab, our dramatic writing is still of ? ■ *j nie ^eairc .rents in 

Introduced hr Dr Rene universal interest even a decade and [ hes itbsicli V, dlfl ! cul1 fur 

Jormerly thief Librarian of the Louvre » half after the. revolution of 1956. forartistL purposes so IfingafthM 

In this ‘massive collection of* highly in- To some cxlem toe Arts Council son of municipal attitude prevails, 
dividual photographs ' ' tHtunkiy 7'mii ».*), seems lo bear this out. to jutlge from An interesting section of the renoii 

"'’“I-' uf ’ ,s E-“ F.n- dch win. J nop £ n *Z:Z 

phoiogfapher-writer portrays 41 top f?'„ , * ‘5 n< ? [ J^st r/,WH ' r nlcr 9 i ‘il landlords and management* 

artists, and Integrates exchanges orf ■ n Irf Wales (79 pp. We will hope luter to have a review 

life and art with his pictures. 372pp. stresses the importance of .the u r thc J a l * view 

291 photos. 53 m colour. playwright and the superiority of the If Ine ^ e P ,irdtl - ,C P 0| 1 (by Peter I.ow- 

]“"*■ * ,l J j P- [Prospceurs] lOgns modern • London -theatre to the . y * " v:ii i«ble from the Arts Conn- 


WINGS IN 
THE MEADOW 

Jo Brewer 

The astonishing life-cycle of the 
Monarch butterfly ' . . . charming 
und unusual’ {Teacher* H'orM). 

■ ... packed with beamy, excitement 
and observation . {Nottingham • 
Guardian Journal ). lllusirmcd -35s 

EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
Reissues 

DICKENS • 

. American Notes. 3«y Tfis 

Edwin Drood anil Master. Humph rev’s 
Clock 725 16s ‘ ■ 

. Reprinted Pieces W4 14 s . .' V ' 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
At the Sign of the Reine Pidm,ii|iic , • 
W? 16) 

JOHN; FORSTER 
' The Lire or Chmlcs Dickens 
. 791-2 2 t •oik 18s each; ; . ' ! ’ * 

goldsmith 

* Tho L'iilwn. or i K| C World Wii i«j- 
: MARRYAT. - ; 

■ Peter 'Simple 232 I fa . ; 

: SEELEY: 1 
EpccHomo 305 :14s 
RICHARD •’ PO/|D 

Gathering from S)fafn IS} Ifa ; . 
ryaniimok seders . . . . ’ , 


• hM afier ' he - re ™ |u i ion of m6 - 

To some extent the Arts Council sort of municipal attitude prevails, 
seems to bear this mil. to judge from An interesting section of the report 
lust week’s report of ils Theatre En- deals with monopoly among emu- 
quiry. It is not just ihat7/ie Theatre nicr 9 !al landlords and managements' 

playwright and the suporiorily of the u* th ^ pon (b y Pelei Low- 

modern - London -theatre to the °. ury ' ■ va, J«ble from the Arts Coun- 
Changing of the Guard and similar on which this is based, but on the 
traditional shows as an attraction to [ ace of fl il looks as if the Enquiry 
foreign visitors. The striking thing is , P u Hcd some of its punches The 
that. iu contrast with the CouncU’s degree of power apparently wielded 
more "literary” measures, its pro- by an interlinked combination of 
posals are intelligent, constructive EMI IiPC and Howard and 

and to the point. Wyndham is disturbing enou H h 


initial decencies may sometimes be 
brought up short by more sinister 
confessions of an author's indebted- 
ness. A book recently received in 
this office from the M.l.T. Press 
contains Acknowledgments which 
open conventionally enough but 
close with the words : *' Reproduc- 
tion in whole or in part is permitted 
lor any purpose of the United Slates 
Government." 

No room here, in fact, for niceties 
about Permissions. The explanation 
rni this apparently abject sell-out can 
only pc That some nf the money Tor 
me author’s research enme, us the 
Acknowledgments also state, from 
the Amencm National Institute for 
Menial Health. Contracts between 
Governments and research workers 
Have created genuine concern in 
recent years especially in the United 
Stales ; such concern will seem un- 
called for m this particular ease 
when we reveal that the book in- 
volved is a blamelessly technical 

\an!'*\i?\r Spani * h Pli °nnlng\ by 
James W. Harris. > 


1 ,,L ’nis had been . ^ 

1 

.ilnui.t « rlainly 

C ' : V n,ore f0K *fc^ 
wh,,|c «»"; 

Sir Ruhcn. 

!“ re - P ul ' i" Pit, fonw 1 
!; f " ol "'" c - a- tOittfc, 
wl, : ,| our 
th C g rea , mc „ ail d 

before ihcm . They sunk^^ 

phulic-.ilty [he parlicuh, J 
hcruex which Ihe pep*, j, 
bon fell to be most sifniAc^t-! 

Wc .should cut our*lv& 4 
[he past if we do not |t e n 
Leaving aside the questioa H 
far sonic people would likcni 
off from the ptul— oradw J 
judgments about the pa^ 
perhaps not quite (he maioiti 
issue raised by these siories;i 
Sir Robert says, they have an 1 
cal interest. 

They assert n oi the truth ■ 
tory, but its capacity to 
morality. They are not ilj 
incidents, lending vigour to 
bones, hut attempts to sung 
soas for use in everyday lift, 
for this reason that they « 
approached not only with 
but with sub-conscious 5 
hostility. For they rest 
which is now deeply un 
though wc may not, even 
ciitie just how un/nshioaikii 
become. It i s the idea ttafe 
of a great man can lead Hr 
nary person any useful moral' 


Duckworth hook 


Change in 
Agriculturi 

Edited by 

A. H. BUNTING 


m 


. - - wum.huwuu . , ■» — nmi jTuwHra ana 

id to the point. Wyndham is disturbing enough not 

Its main concern is to rescue the d ‘? mi . &M ^ f| i! ,,te sociimplacenily. 
declining commercial theatre, par- ,? c there is one area of 

ticu lai ty in the .proyinccs, and re- ou . r 'Cultural life where private enter- 

-"tnKtiek if n lnnn.l,l. ■!.. , fTLSe hllS UnlTlino nn.ili.u • 


panies and its fifty or so reps. This ■5 neat{ ln a w, sh that “ no more than 
can be done by saving a nucleus of pl, , r com tncfeial theatres should be 
at least twelve of the big provincial l , r 9° ntro ' ■°T any one landlord " 

■ touring theatres while at the same f bul onIy « Part of its coneludine 
jtme 1 nip ro vt rig (he a rmngemen ts [ onc W for , the remainder of the cen- 
(iinder a body, called ;PALTA) for r ‘T y - On the other hand it raus rbe 

. sending the major London theatre; SHld 1 that lL ^ incidental' opinions on a 
opera and ballet companies on tour ® real number, of mntters, such as 
in their own country. The uomijicr- °° m|3l J lcr booking, the Jow level of 

■ hl!kT naSe ^ e ^' curi ; e,lC, Y suffering act ™ salaries, the transporting of 

both from ^.H.T, aqd-frorn a "general’ .^othences rather than productionjr 
fn >hi?h °? L lrips ^ rise ; th J ro|c of the. Royal Colin Theatre’ 

' L T-t P , e r ^ 16 b* sHiriulatett °f e ?' » re ^sensible and siicolnetlv 
n ° ? f r ves?nie e nt Fb *td senior : Pbfwcd; ' Altogether, it is an exceZl 
p!rL l C!n, ? e k nes <>f f be Notional f,. o^r-size) document; and one 
El/ 1 ?° rp . QrillIon , Which. is wh ! ch fP«* once has no use for btir- 
S®"-. 't^ increase tlie pro-: . s ? r,es P r ^ants to individuals , 
iSf of Interest, itnd.. ! ’ . . . ' 

. roviyals of quality; and; to cause such 1 : * 

productions to tour ' as' widelv !.*«■ ««■ .. 

p05sible in 'the proviiiee.s: M . ‘ ^ bnve in our lime on this pAge 

• tTfb ' SBC, and. .the Independent tbe ma(ic analysis of the 

television Companies. mjghtTjn thtf ^ n “' v]cd 8f Tie ^ w(iieh scholarly 
Enquiry s view contribute to this: ? ,bth 9rs now habitually poUr out as l' 
* h .e local authorities, .wh p ! at. sbrt at lyrical libation brfdrerhe?!! 
** ve toe theatre loss Hum: f t k tri I ; ' ey 


HTiis week we publish (on pnges 343 
»nd 344) two reviews of computer- 
based literary concordances, one* of 
ihcin produced at Cornell, which is 
me main American centre for such 
oper:,. lions, and the others by Dr. 
Roy - W rebey of ihe Literary 
Linyuittic Compuflng Centre 
M Cambridge.. As we go to 

“n SS a .\ BrS,t sym P OTiu «n on 
Uses of the Computer in Literary 
Research ’ is being held at Cam- 
bridge under Dr. Wisbey's direction, 
primarily sp that the various British 

Wkem Jo ;tho field shou|d iq 

know one another. This seems to 
have, escalated iftto quite a subslaii- 
I S ^n f ercnce, with one or two 
."&y fs from across the 
tJantiv, and the papers being read 

4 ? b Afferent: aspects of ihc 

mukinL’ . le ? Ic6 * ra P h y. concordance- . 
makmg, information retrieval, word 
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. .mililpn spent on Jibreries. they should ' denv th^ ^ from M to 

be encouraged loipond lhroe or f6u?i SbL'LmwKt^f °PP q / fu ™ty-for 
v Jfntes hs much, housing the ; : fbrmer l ' ^ da ®° 1 bis uco, 

as ,f* ey n ?' v k bus ® toe faUeVs perhaps ; but- tho^iiJ 8 ^ P ty P ,s ^ 
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L , h (era tyre. Style and 

•, ' Y' v": " '•* ** l - m • 


. This hook brings 1 
Tu lly edited and revised, 
e papers delivered to the 
nntionul Seminar on 
I in Agriculture hcU 

/ Reading University in 

ember 1968 under the 
mnuship of Professor A. 
Bunting, Piofessor of 
I cultural Botany. 

' The theme of the conferrt 

was thc complexity of 

— social, political, and c« 

omic — which Influence < 
inhibit efforts to 
agricultural tecliiiolo®'.. 

the underdeveloped 1 
tries and in back waid 

of the advanced counirifl-. 

The book consists oi 
plenary - lectures on 
problems fo Mowed by.wL 
. tailed ease studies aF 
12, 000- word Conclusion.';, 
Professor Bunting. 

The whole will be a 
book for all the v a[ ,0 ."* 

• cip lines concerned 1 ih- . 

problems of devfllopPJ^® 1, ' 

xiv T 814 pages 22 

Rti)vl Bm r 1 * 

. , Objcrtlilly in Soctfli , 

•; GUNNAR MYRD^L ^ j 

English Singer-^ % * 
Stcunrt 

MARGARET 

TTriVV' C'«! 

I «.» rrr., *, * * 


yarly value of J.°hn 
book, Which is « 

'd^LSrrnBihiin- 

La at Cambridge in 
► fi/ entirely on the 
Jipar “My l ,,ird kcu,rc ‘ 

,.fr Spjrrow, 

f Soil by studies displaying 

MS and J«per ew 1 ’- 
fl ,Sl believe, nn original 
i '-J a firld that may. j' J 
wdlia* o f lh0 lenn ' h* tfulkl1 

i^has in fact unearthed 

L iype qf seven teen lli-cen- 
a book inspired by so 
ip.wn for the lapidary style 
kfomi of mcmorinl tablets, 
kiy linealed prose insenp- 
ta ai which an ordinary hislo- 
idi normally draw some or 
UdsJ information, is here 
for writing history itself, 
ijnrralives are boldly un- 
l page after page, in nothing 
^composed for that pur- 
jrf virtually tumbling over 
dura as to form a cotisccu- 

Ih'ofy. 

njbi be argued that this 
kite use of the lapidary style 
ilk destruction of that style 
as nothing could be less 
ed than these aggregates of 
id; phrased inscriptions. Nov- 
ssihis folly (if it may be so 
8 b worthy of study, ptirlicu- 
hu author who has a fine 
b eccentricities. Indeed, it 
kin'd that some of Ihc men 
fet these strange books, 
rite inventor of the fuslt- 
buuele Tesauro, must have 
kite “lineated lapidary in- 
B’the same personal affec- 
1 Mr. Sparrow : yet none of 
raid have looked on their 
Mic excess with his very 
^calculated mixture of ridi- 
■uipprccialion. 

has no illusions about 
IJtiBre of the .literature he 
In his opinion " this 
tfe create a new literary genre 
WKre. . . Tcsaiirq and ItU 
wwre ploughing thc .sum! ” 

* hauens to add (hat wc 
!W ‘‘ write off such literary 
•wtrs with contempt ". 
'iwie absurd thc theory, the 

and in u way the 
smirnble the devotion.' The 
Lost cause is still a 
Jj "''hough that generous 
foment may strike some 
a hllle hackneyed, it is- 
5* martyrs that Mr. Spar- 
yts these men. He shares 
that there ii a virtue 
V N carried it to the 
" Vice) i n “ linealing " a 
^iwnpUoQ so that the 
f^rticulntion of : the text 
visibly apparent in 
ly? ®( hnes of different 
me lincation contributing 
joeing the meaning This 
b a ji c contention, the 

* ,1?^! toal animates his 

hu iS * th ® e P | B< , aphic 
to cal! j t , and 
wants to sec conflhed to 
GL? boosted proSe—the 
in mes 9d essential a 
invehtion that 


LINEAR DISPOSITION 
AND THE 

LAPIDARY 

PHRASE 
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•ANCIENT 

VNERALL MON\£ 1 
^MENTS WITH IN THE 
vnited Monarchic of 
Great Brita inc.licla nd. and 
the I lands adiacent.with the. dtj- 
filtted Menuflrriu therein eentaitiM; 
their fiunJerj. and t wkt eminent ptrfuti 
tune beene in the time interred, 

Jr d/e the Death end bur UR/ tertdne ,/ fie 
Bled. RH ell theJiMhe *>Ct GMntrf th# 
Kou dines mtutirda ftrmv Jfah.'nJ 

mtftftker natters mntienedm the 


Cfnp/td ty theihiMt enJihJir tfffdn fiVtmtr. 
Sff fa£p>’ fruit 


(tnde »l Fmtrd ty Jfic - KARFER. 

M DC XXXI. 

Aid are h it ffUiaLtmrB'tUyne by Laurtw 
S idler at tht/jii tj the (xtUtn Lin. 
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Tit le- page of J»h'i Weewr's Ancient Funemll Monuments {London, 1631). 
from Visible Words. 

AR., A n. Muiiinn vcventecntli-cen- least n semblance of lineation 


want? t 0 sei conflhed to 
u-.. '? bneated pruSe—the 
NfTh^ia mes 5b essential a 
iiM, Ucrafy tovehtion that 
XS l th f towription rend 
ipuijl „ u r Wing or imagining 
'Biss ( l an ^, r f 1enl of : the text 
lr “ “mething of the full 

^nhu P “f rovv fiU 8B«ls that 
W,.« here defined. 
^v a«2? Qexlon wJth toe 
Kcp?, a S" ant ro j e aliened 
k he «enf ha ' on Rfln aissance 
admlt ' at least 

rSJfctK .*»». of 

% the' feve lri a L a dcvlce for 
*fli! ifcSL j.?* arttpulntion 

^ iiatife dld . not Conlc into 
kkfeM ^^/wnto cen- 
k felS*- §ptetl product 

■ in', ® ‘ 9P 01 flesflcula* 

Tib- retiring 


Anyone reading a ^evenlecnth-een- least a semblance ot lineal ton . 
lury tract in the original edition thc third line is shortened by on 
. .. l, . . • nvirvel at i be profusion word, and the fourth line lengthy 

of Snitals ital cs dashes, dots, and ened accord! ngly-contrary to the 
hl.scn knows what other lypo- style of Carld Marsuppim, who had 

s^sESjrts. 23 £fC- 3 n= 

.irticulatton of the text. precedent find Renaissance prcdtlec- 

Mr. Sparrow is enough of a tiQn j s a pp arC ntly intolerable to 
purist lo confine the visual man- Mr. Sparrow : he feejs compelled -to 
oeuvre to the unequal length of the rearrange the lines. His method is 
tines us in free verse; bin He is so shown in the way he has Im- 
firmiy convinced that, in prose com- proved ^on ^ reatler to 

positions intended for dfsp ay, this B v ^ riz J- j t properly. Four lines 
spatial stratagem ts poetically right Jfi ^ uffic£i {ak ^ n \- m Mr. Sparrow.* 
that Without further ado and ,, . . c ( U. knninnina nf a 


rcpriscntcd in ihc form tlmi Foil- * 
l alio Iiimielf had prescribed for f 
iltem. Mr. Sparrow has so little * 
tcganl -or perhaps, rather, so little / 

affection for the grand Roman * 

epigrapltic manner of completely b 

filling large tablets with handsome E 

letters that, among the numerous T 
ill list ratio in in Visible Words, there S 
is nut a single representative sped- T 
men nf what the humanists of the p 
High Renaissance regarded as the l( 
imisl elegant form of lapidary dis- 
play noi even Ihe famous memo- b 

rial lahlei erected in Erasmus at j. 

Basle, or thc tablet to be seen in A 
Mantua on the tomb of Castigiionc, 1 
or on Raphael's tomb in the Pan- \ 
Iheon tnot to mention DUrcr's j 
attempt, in the "Adoration of the j 
Trinity “. in imitate the Roman 1 
style of tablet with an inscription of , 
portentous si/e, a curiously ill-con- ] 
I rived Teutonic affair). 1 

Thc nearest Mr. Sparrow comes i 
to illustrating that peculiarly 1 
moving type of grand epitaph, 
which manages to combine splen- 
dour with reticence, is the tomb of 
the Ponzelii children in Santa Maria 
della Pace in Rome, dated 1505. 
Here the large and handsome 
memorial tablet— which records 
how two sisters, aged six and eight, 
had died of the plague on the same 
day— is surrounded by u delicate 
emblematic design and surmounted 
by small port rail-busts of the child- 
ren. again enclosed in emblematic 
ornament. Since Burckhardt (as the 
author hits observed) had a flair for 
memorial tablets and Ihfeir effective 
use in funerary monuments, it is of 
ionic intere-d Ihut he classed this 
particular composition among Ihe 
best of the Renaissance ; but Mr. 
Sparrow disposes of it very 
quickly : he regards it as a typical 
example of how. “ in the course of 
the sixteenth century, the close 
union between ihe sculptor and the 
c.p i graphic! was dissolved To say. 
as he does, that in this perfectly 
integrated design Ihe inscription- 
tablet has become “ autonomous ” is 
certainly an error, both as an aes- 
thetic and as an hislorien! observa- 
tion. Thc plain separation of tablet 
and bust, which marked the funer- 
ary monument In Bcnibo in 1547, 
was not yet the fashion in 1505. 

For many years - and this brings 
us hack to the central theme of the 
book Mr. Sparrow hits pleaded for 
Ihe recognition of the lineated prose 
inscription us n genuine literary 
form and. whut is more, as the only 
form deserving lhe title of an cpi- 
gr.iphic art. It is possible to ques- 
tion the second part of this claim 
without denying the justice of the 
first. If Mr. Spurrow finds it in- 
structive and pleasing to break up 
the continuous style of classical era- 
’ : taphs into lines of unequal length, 


Hegel's 
Philosophy of 
Nature 


tt nwin viMiivw ■■■ — — * . 

thc third line is shortened by one S o that they may be enjoyed as 
word, and the fourth line length, rhythmic poetry— a sort of free 


ene'd' accordingly — contrary lo the verse - there is* nothing to be said 
style of CarhJ Marsuppini, who had agninsi such an exercise, so long as 
composed this epitaph with care. A the lineated version does not usurp 
uniform distribution of letters, even me place of the original. As m aJI 
when sanctioned by both Roman jdaplalions. there are bound to be 
precedent find Renaissance predilec- cases in which the tone of the 
tion. is apparently intolerable to original is missed. The lineated in- 
Mr. Sparrow: he feels compeliedrto scription has. for example, by ilu 
rearrange the lines. His method is very nature a touch of the declama- 
shown in the way he has “ini- tory. which. is alien to the classical 
nmveti ” on Pontano's style of epi- form, ■ 


BEING PART II OF THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ■ 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
SCIENCES (1830) 

Ti. nisi .ili'it fifrn i In ulin and 
Piviuefar iKlitiirii .iiidliont 

Ihr ZiKdi/- in Mn lii*l' i f. I-.- - 1 1 1 BA 7 ) 

bv A. V. Miller 

Hegel's Jdiiiusiifilry uf .\ uiiue 
.iilunius Ui iiiierpret the varied 
phenomena nl Naiure tVmn the 
staiidpiiinl ot a iliiilcclical logic. It 
has long been neglected, tminly 
because the science on which il was 
based is 1 >11111 mded, hut Hegel’s 
quarrel was with rite philosophical 
backgrciiiitd cifilicories, not with 
empirically verified Juc is. Thu bunk 
is itiK'gral to his philosophical system 
and deserves serious a 1 leniion , 

75/- paper divers .(8/- 

Horace's Odes 
Book I 

A COMMENTARY 

R. G. M. Nisbetand 
Margaret Hubbard 

Horace’s fWrvare among the most 
[Kipular, and the must niisumler- 
slotul.ol'uneienr w t ilings. This honk 
inirmlucvs each ode ill terms oi its 
Greek and Rinnan literary 
background. In rhe comiHcntat'.y 
proper, a number of parallel 
passages shim liow Horace plays 
new variations on old themes, 84/- 


The Queen 
Declined 

AN INTERPRETATION OF 
WILLOBIE HIS AVfSA, 

WITH THE TEXT OF THE 
ORIGINAL EDITION 

B. N. de Luna 

Wilbdne lfis. hi«t( 1 5(14), a cryntic 
V.lizuheilian |Micin, has .11 track'd 
atieiiiiun ill modem limes ehk'lly 
because it contains the earliest 
explicit alhisinn 10 Sliakespcare as a 
poet. The ic\l of il is itpitcnded to 
this hook, wliieli interprets the pqcin 
as a covert eontineitwry on two of 
tin- great quest ions of its ngc : 
whether l*.lb.ihelli remained virgti 
into cut, and w \\\ the ( Jiicen declined 
to wed. Ji plates 4^/- 

The Pauper 
Press 

A STUDY IN WORKING-CUSS 
RADICALISM OF THE 1830s 1 

Patricia Hollis 

This Kind) of the ‘Pauper Press’, llie 
illegal, unstamped, abusively 
ckiss-conseiuus papers of the i8jos , 
like the Btnmet Rouge, thc Deslrut lhe t 
and the Poor Mari's (I HOtdiati, 
analyses its style and its heroes, ils 
sellers a|id its finances, and its . 
economic and political theory, and 
shows how it helped tip form the 
language and create llw leaders of 


IIUIUIUMI - If I - 

spatial stratagem is poetically right 
that, without further ado— and 


Him, wiui«h» . ; — . . , 1 neatinnr rroiu il 

apparently unaware that he might ^ ep itaph : 
be committing an historical, un pro- 
priety— he will “ Hneate " fifteenth- OVID AGAN 

* . J . ili'ii o imnnkA .pi n 


century inscriptions and th'us knpoxe 
on them a stylo of display not 
intended by their authors. While in 
the ease of memorial tablets com- 
posed by Pontano he lakes some 
credit for Ihe beneficial cffecL of nw 


. . . . . . language ana vraiKiiH-iaiuvini 

graphy by "helping lhe reader to As for lhe hjslory of epigraphy, chartism, a text figures A*h ' 
*' visualize it properly. Four unes desjgn M r . Sparrow is (to borrow a Oxford IJimrieotMoitagtaphs 

will suffice, taken (in Mr. Sparrow s Bernard Berenson) a J ■ 

lineation) from the beginning ot a •• confriictionist ". Committed to 

sardonic epitaph : " Hneution ” as the only tru© form. . TUg GT63t 

OVID AGAM REQViRfS ? he is bbiind to observe that 1 the ■ • • • . 

tabesco ™ ,e r! _''“ d ni i : , i 5a . ns J Debasement 


OVID AGAM REQViRfS ? 
TABESCO 

SCTREQVIS SIM CVPIS ? 
FVL 


posed by P°^ tano f . j ® , of h j s ^ You ask what I do 7 1 rot. You Rowing, a most original anu rw uie 1 r\ G ou IH 

credit for Ihe benefieiat J^ n| (0 Jnow who I am? I was- ) e pigrdphist)-have Fuilec^ Ip recog- 

intervention, he fails to give aue, at least to this, r&viewer. dtze and practise lhe art. And how is This is the first com 

warning that his trarucription or 1 Jacdnism of the W.o acid; ^ historical magnitude of lh*s vac- the dctwacmviit and 

famous epitaph of ■ J Costmo J* . . ie5 has a more poetic bite if the Uum lo be explained-? Rather than • the Englwli coinage 

Medici, here reduced to four unes u encounters it within a contin- !ook f or differences in taste and style, mid^ixtcciithednrr 


writers libd artisans of ancient 
Greebe.and Rome and of medieval 
Europc-not to speak of Renais- CURRENCY AND.THE 
sance humanists like Ponlano , ECONOMY IN MID-TUDOR^ 
(although, on: the author’s own ENGLAND . 

showing, u most original and feitile , . r* • 

epigrdphist)— have failed *p recog- ” ■ U. UQUIU 
rilze and practise the art . A n d how is • Tltis is the ft mt complete account of 
the Historical magnitude of this vac- (he debasement and restoration of 
ilum to be explained ? Rather than • the Engliidi coinage diifing the 
look for differences in taste and style, nud-sixicciitoc'entury^and ot us 




o» aan Lwen« »* ; wor d each to the-seeonp anu aou.m “were concemed to save stone— art auuiio» u^> ' 

real inscription S fines produces : an equi ponderous e g? ive - niateriql-and in ninety- exclunBoratcandjlieyolunicof 

of equal Wnglh. to hw, JJSgSiuiSfl that might weD bpve-; 0 |^ K!? . . olir a - hundred : th ? y foreign trade. 50/" ; 

tablets facing ezch oto^ wlhm^ “ uC jr p 0 ntanO as inelegant. ..... wou ld flU • toe inscribed*.: thif face' ../ r ... 

superb ornamental design by : ..i (hterestina . • from «ide -to side and from too to. _ ..u . 


superb ornamental 
rocchip. 

(HaTrti'WriDliQfu tn , 1 Even 1 in toe — ;v . r r « Al . ih e interior ot fonwqo s -sortpea. .^sv ■»*•“*“ pkivw^. v 

^ Leonardo Brdni s epijaph^ whosc tablet s w £ J X it i 8 , remarkable : as preCioU^ L as v atone jyaav W toe p 

complete tomb ii reproduced thete epitaphs 1 w*n\ \ Uiey : .. ; wenr.;,pf Ti 

facing pagft Hr.- -'fthflSJ" hU* •'»*« -pne. «• V CfluliUy. .1 :• -paiisiinoalQiU-.,^^;^ 
s : y .?/ resist jho ^ ^ .f 1 "j , “ ... . *. =: , j : .*.. - •' ' - 
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[■■ill i(>« V.IILMI 1 1 iv. ii"«cn% a (l I .i 1 lit 
8 |»kvi fin iiiiiijiiilM'iii initial's V A 
ii‘i i«>iis id ul:i 1 1« i|t .«r Mi. Sp.ii 1 iiw 

nf 2 .fiiJfi wmiv «if c|v- 
gcipliK ilc'imi "A nil III seem, in 
Ic-I -I ‘Vie [ursirniiiiinii'i sen lie. 

Hiipc rf hisiiis VMi.ii iuviIs in Ik* >mf 
is (li.tr ill! acilliL'lk pi»Mtn»n I hill 
prompt- ne»;ilivi* j.i 1 niiniin.vmeiiis 
un a cliiiiiislii. scale imisl he xiispaM 
fur (Fiai vei> reasnn. 

Ii must, nf cm use. he held in Mr. 
.Spa inn'. \ I a unit 1lj.1i he lends in 
make only Midi inislakes av a mute 
timid mail v.oidd have .ixmded. 

I hi* applies in ji.iiiieuiai to a 
digressive ch.ipici on iiiscripinnis m 
works of ex l. 'lo hear .1 Renaissance 
I aiinist of Mr. Sparrow's exped- 
ience discourse oil I atin inscriptions 
in Renaissance printing should he 
illuminating; but. alas, his repealed 
disclaimers of any art- liisloric.il 
competence do noi je»ir.iin Ins 
desire lo offer new interpretations 
of major works of an. mk.Ii sis 
Botticelli's “ Madonna of the Mag- 
nificat". 1 lav ill/.; scniiim/cii the 
amount of paper covered hy the 
won Is written in the Virgins 'hook 
futnl without realizing that tlie word 
“Quia" begins a new strophe in the 
vesper song of the Mtninifit-et 1. Mi. 
.Sparxnv constructs an ingenious sub- 
plot, a didactic interliidc hetween 
Child and Mother, that would inter- 
rupt and ill fad destroy the devo- 
tional diapason that pervades ihfs 
painting. (Besides n«i well-behaved 
child, let alone the Divine Child 
would point with the middle linger. 1 
Unfortunately, this is not the only 
instance hi which the author pur- 
sues a type of disciun.se that aligns 
him unwittingly with the Baconians. 
An elegant “ Salome " hy Morello 
is fnt rod need as " in some sense a 
representation of Sd Ionic ”, although 
the inscription says with absolute 
clarily that tlii.s is precisely what tho 
figure is: "quae sicruin lounfc 
caput snltuudo oblinuil ". To claim 
that this " must be at the same time 


ilic puitrail of an .ictna! pvison *' is 
lo oveilnok that the same tjpe of 
face recurs quite frequently in M 01 - 
el 10 ‘s works : while to piopuse tint 
1 lit? unknown lady may liavc taken 
pail in an unknown pantomime, in 
which tin: link mum model of Lor- 
enzo I. olio's '* |.ucrcz.in " would also 
have been a pcrfouner. is In write 
fiction rather than history. Ihe 
documents on Renaissance page. mi- 
ry are so abundant that there is no 
excuse lor pustulating a special fes- 
tival at Bergamo without, finding 
out whether it look place. 

More disturbing than any of 
these obvious divagations, which are 
loo extravagant to do much harm, 
i- a negative judgment passed by 
die author oil at least one master- 
piece of epigrapliic design. Guided 
hy whai he thinks ’’ the epigruphie 
art '* should he, and how u vvcll- 
applicd inscription ought to uniniiilc 
a painting from within. Mr. Spar- 
row is dissatisfied with Piero della 
1 raiiccsc.i's triunfi on the reverse of 
the l ! rhino port 1 ail -dipt yell : he puls 
these panels in hhe same class as the 
cumbersome tablets with which 
Pcmgiiio interlarded his frescoes at 
the ( anihio. To him “ Per ugi mi's 
picscnlalioii of the Virtues proves, 
like Piece's rritntfi. how hard ir is 
tor a painter to make u literary text 
an integral parL of a visual compo- 
sition 

No notice is taken of the impor- 
tant fuel ijiat Piero has translated 
into panel painting a principle de- 
veloped in Renaissance medals: to 
vomrast a realistic portrait on the 
obverse with an emblematic. design 
and insciiption on the reverse, so 
tliaf the abstract quulily of the 
emblematic statement will supply a 
counterweight to the portraiture. In 
the case of Piero, both the diminti- 
■tivc scale and the refined colouring 
of the allegorical triumphs, placed 
before the same kind of landscape 
as- the portraits on. the obverse, 
blend miraculously with the large 


noble let icis in gri-aille which, as 
I ord ( lark ha* justly observed, 
show signs of fiaving been written 
in Piero's hand. ‘I lie fact that this 
magnificent design was applied to 
I atiu verges of unrelieved medi- 
ueril> points to an interesting phe- 
nomenon in Renaissance cull lire: 
t hat verbal parochial ism could coex- 
ist with (he finest visual sophistica- 
tion. 

Although epigraphy has been for 
mme than a century an indispensa- 
ble pari of the art-historical disci- 
pline, Mr. Sparrow suggests that, in 


concerning himself with inscriptions 
in works of ail, lie is entering a 
neglected territory: “The pait 

played hy inscriptions in architec- 
ture and painting has not, I .suspect, 
been appreciated lo the full hy art 
critics and historians." ’lo dispose 
or that remark, it would he suffi- 
cient to open any recent catalogue 
of (he National Gallery. I : urllier- 
mme. as an admirer of Hurckhurdl. 
could Mr. Sparrow have missed that 
a ul hoi's History of /icintisutnce 
Architecture (first published in 
IWi7), in .which Book 'I wo. C hapter 


ST * 

Ka 


v, .Section lf,l,kj 0vu| ! 
iiiscripiions as an ink ' 

works of art “ ? c * jl 

The reader of Vhihl, H 
he well-advised not i 0 , 

J inle as much as has been 
!>'s review*, hut a, faA 

W V" ‘he third chapter 
dvals in an authoritative, 4 
n * i r ;‘ shlo, » with that CU ri 0 * 
teen h-cen.ury pheno^, 
lapidary bunk, m which Se J 
siasm fur lincated inxcri^J 
as it were, nf excess. 1 


To the Editor 


T InHpmiinirm flip a ca « ton* i“-’ted in good faith 

UIlUcl lllllllllg lllv and h spirit of helpfulness: and with 

I InionvnlflAo ! l,is Ml mind - 1 sholl,d probably not 

Universities have written as I have hud a second 

case, iniieli like (he first, not also come 
Sir,- -I have no objection to my recently to my notice from another 
own views on student problem-) being quarter. Nothing in fuel will suffice 

_ .1 I • T I K..I I.. (.....- . 1 .. 


referred lo since I have on many 
occasions expressed them in print. One 
such occasion produced the Idler from 


but lor academics lo bear in mind the 
heart of ihe matter: which is, llial it 
does nut fall lo them lo learn from the 


Siam iwcasiun pnuaiccu tne leucr Irani — ’»* ""t",', “ h*.nii me 

the Vice-Chancellor of Warwick Univ- *«« « commercialism because, quite 
crxily. which Professor Harold Perkin s,n, P*y. i* falls to them to leach it. The 
utintes in 1 1 is article 1 M arch l‘ll. reason why such inner conJIdeuee is 


quotes Jii his article (March l‘J). 

Bui I would like lo lake the sirungcsl 
cxceiKioil lo (he way jn which lie does 
this. He gives the Vice-Chancellor's 
views as being “ according to .1 student 
magazine ", What in fad happened was 
that u private letter written by the Vice- 
Chancellor 10 myself was stolen from 
the files of Warwick University, and 
subsequently circulated in niimeu- 


entirely compatible with intellectual 
lumiiliLy is flhul iu Hie last analysis it 
is hnrtleiiHul humility which creates it. 

JOHN HOI ! OWAY. 

Wickhambrook, Suffolk.. 

Sir.- -Your iveriniviion, please, to 
applaud Professor Perkin’s excellent 
article “ Undermining the Universities " 


a . f * , '"'Mki Ulb UllIVLniUO 

graphed form and, as it seems, in a i/LS, March Ii); but also to vociferate 


student magazine as well. Professor 
Perkin must surely be aware Unit the 


that his s la lenient that professors work 
more than sixty hours per week and 


. , |*wi wwch «iim 

niatcrml he is using was made avail- others more than fifty is n 11 true, and 

able in fhis lachinn anil I n-.ml.l linr. ihprprnrn hnun.l I., a.. .. J!..,... ! 


able in this fashion and I would have 
thought that it was improper for him 
to use it at all, and certainly improper 


therefore bound lo do a disservice to 
his cause. 

. > f hy “work" is meant that which 


’ wxilllllj ( ■ ' m J ■ • mvuiil IliiH 11 1 1 It II 

to use it without some expression of involves presence at or in a place of 
regret as to Lite manner in which it work, it is simply not a fact llial even 


nuntumm 


became public properly. By quoting 
the letter. Professor Perkin hus im- 
plicitly condoned ihe action of those 


piofessors wiili very numerous commit- 
tee obligations work more than eight 
hours per < by of our seventhly week. 


I*"'-'"/ wniKJiicu up action or inuse r- ■ ■«/ mu .« nn-mii hit*. 

who broke into the University's records, " J 1,111 » not lhc measure, hut simply 
and hus thus contributed to the " under- ' vhal v “nvgnicd work engages Hie man 
mining " of the univeraitics which is ihe d * ir J. n ¥ his waking liours (which includes 


and has thus contributed to Ihe •* under- 
mining " of the univerxitievs which is Ihe 
subject of this article. 

MAX BE'LOFF. 
AH SouLs College, Oxford. 
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Sir, Among die more insidious 
threats to universities today (bin far 
more dangerous Hum any so-called slu- 


study, research, private thought, A e.), 
then there are no grounds at all Tor 
nlleging that non-professors do less than 
professors. 

Though, naturally, I do not address 
this tetter from my place of work, I 
should say. I think, that I speak front 
a position of many years’ standing on 


1 • •(-. 


1 _ 1 , j . — / ■■■■ •■mm V i iiittji-jr yuu.-» 

1 Lt mw 1 ' 111, 1 K l,,ll „ o1 llie “If 1 * university (caching stall. 


slylod "eflltiency ex 
frdm outside bv m 


ict expert", Imjibricd 
by gijllble_ university 


autliomlw. 1 therefore wish nnrticii- M20 8 PB. 
larly to welcome Professor Perkin’s 
reference, m his wise article in your 
columns of March 19. to “Hie inered- HlulApHArtl 

iblc arrogHnce ami 'ignorance of husi- t/IalCl.lltal 

ness consultants" j ■. 

I am far from being known as an -iTlCillOClOlOSV 

enemy of efficiency, and I think 1 may 

be known, in more spheres Ilian one, a« Sir, — Since you- have given con- 

having furthered its introduction. But siderabfe space to a thoughtful and 
niy own tmrlv recent experience— this, brillinnl -review or Dei Pmhlviu 
I may interpolate, is fnr from, being con- "mwk in dvr deuisvhen SuMntie 
fined to the umvcKity I work in- in- ‘March I 2 i may I ask you u, allow 
etudes on ouistundingly regrettable case me space for a comment ? It is nut 
m winch, over ninny months, genuine my ink n lion to take issue with your 
euucHiional and academic values were learned reviewer, with some of whose 
obseiired, and the work of a number of diagnoses I concur, but to tell the storv 

nCHUemiL-g vine Km-, lann. I I . i . * / 


PRANOS NOHl. IJiFR. 

3d Old Unsdownc Road, Manchester, 


Ruir Dahreiidorf expressed |w 1 
disappointment. He said tail 
been ihe p| an of the orjuu 
bring into the open some of & j 
d ill ercnecs— apparently he ake' 
political mid ideological differa 
between my approach (0 ihe 1 
sciences a nd Adorno's, fij 
impression created by my adJm 
Adorno’s reply wux that of 1 
agreement, a fact which Idi 
Hunhergasied i“«ls seien Herr fi 
nnd Herr Adorno in vablffl 
WeisL* cini«"i. I was and 1 a 
very sorry ubout this. Rut h^iq 
invited lo spenk about "The by 
Hie Social Sciences". I did mi g 
of my way to attack Adorno a 
" diiileelieal ” school of tn 
f Adorno, Hurkhcimer, Ifabwa 
;d.) which I have never regard 
import n 111 unless from a potiial) 
of view. I had not known rtiii 
the mind of the (irganian; ji 
. 1 9ftO I wus not even fully md 
influence of the FranLk d 
Although t should today Ktk 
to describe its influence b> vdi 
as ” irriilionuli.st " and "IbrBsi 
destroying ”, I could never tilt 
“ melliodiilofiy " twhalever that 
ineani quite seriously from an in 
lual or a scholarly point of ' 
Knowing now a little more, I 
llial Dnhi'emlorf was right ill 
liisippoiiitcd : I should hart t« 
ot my way to attack them, b 
muiits I luul previously ruWi& 
my Open Society and The Porrfl; 
llitforit ion (or in "What is- ft 
tic V ” 1 , even (hougli I did noi * 
these argil moots us “ logical': 
words do not matter. My only (fl 
is that the lilnnie for avoldim 1 
rested with the second speitar 
However this nuy be, Datutt 
criticism stimulated a 
twice as long as my original * 
by Professor JUrgen HpbermakU 
member of the Frankfort!®* 
was iu this paper. I think M 
term "positivism" lurned up W 
first lime in this dKcuwwi: 
criticized hs h "positivist .T*“! 
old nijsiinder-stnndins created uj 
petuuicd by people who knw* 
work only at second-hand:®*' 


h-rdlv realize what expected shortly. Sale profits will be 
• This is Hie only devoted to the next stage, the physical 
to the story behind restoration of the collection. 

>' l, !!l5 gives the book a title O. S. NEWMAN. • 

uromly inclicti*es Ihut tho Shropshire County Library, Column 
e l wroe “ positivists n House. 7 London Road, Shrewsbury, 

itSAK Sl,rop ' l,ire - 

My '-'c New English Bible 

which darted ihc diScUS' O 

«rioudy ^Liissed Sir. It must be conceded, by one 

^ilwi-wl a single 0 * ignorant in the mutter, that the New 

on ? a I, ° n ,i‘ h ‘ 1 English Bible " olTors Ihe reader the very 
1 address is PS 2 Ir-,n 1 is bL ’ st 1,1111 modern -wholnrship can give* 
gjulfo 0111 of contex , and (“The Coinpleliotf of Our Bible. (M" 
t of m V . H ' March 19). But Impeccable scholarship 

ft W * dd f C5S !L„nJtr*JViih c ‘ ul,10t Produce what your second re- 
,d the book, uaconnevletl , 1 viewer hus called "a holy book "; nl- 

(Wl Jnd lh ? ,„ n ° though the churches may, recognize the 

m agwjtaj N.E.B. as .sacred, they cannot grant it 

.mSimiii.'!t ,hc “Ulhonly accumulated by use and 
W that it « ihe unadmitted lr . u | ilion 

x ihe whole book. Jr our own rh 0 Authorised Version remains by 
B»hci surpnsjnaly l!1 > use and tradition, the source and ex- 

s r>&ich J Mimol oul 1 ' an d pression of an experience of the holy 
fcM 10 its pre«nt ^ l| ng) Is w | licl , js qu { tc different from that of 
I Imposition. Thus ,nc > made lhc n c hrcw and the Greek. Because 
fcset and no reviewer mu ihis is neecssurily so ou r "worship of 
1 *®il * suspect as fteln# the our Authorised Version ”, which your 
i flie DidW. It is inai my second reviewer considers idolatrous, is 
ftEwially did not know how j tfSS idolatrous than would be our 
rxniiOMlIy my twenty-seven worship 0 f the Greek and Hebrew 
U they could do was to label lexls 

unwittingly The fact that a new* translation was 
j b All' misleading name 10 a ihought necessary is evidence of that 
luifli no positivist was (lesDerution for mnilernliv wliich infill v 


niy own tajrly recent experience— this, 
I may Interpofute, is fnr from, being con- 
fined to the university I work in- in- 


academics was burdened, delayed and 
harassed, by the ill-judged importation 
into strictly academic affairs of attitudes 
and methods proper (it may be) to Ilk- 
world of the cliam-stdrc and conveyor- 
belt, ' 

The degree to which reputnblc.and in- 
deed notable academics muy succumb 
to the fashionable cull, and hand over iu 
it matters to which otherwise they would 


behind the hook, a story which no 
reader -of the book is likely [n unravel 
and which,- J think, suggests an answer 
to your reviewer’s very pertinent ques- 
tion: what is Der Posit ivIsmHW reft in 
thr t/eur sc/ten. Sozlofogie finally about ? 
t he answer , here suggested is confined 
to a narrow Inca] context. and does not 
compete with his answer in its global 
setting. 


*.. ' . ' 1 ' '_V, y- 


■ by Lawrence Durreill' 

Niiiitjuam is tliu prothjaed complemeht to best-selling * j 

■ TVncy and an evt ti atmhgev stoiyl Again the creatoi* ; : -'j 

of The Al esandrici Q tip rtet *h ak es hiBlcaleidpscope pf - v '; : ’j 
peojy^, .scent* imd idehs to : disclose ! ; i 

Du rrollian world ^ ^othi c, com if: bawdy. No-dna '' - 

will easily foi-get the Finn’s ; inventipn pf Iolanthd; ' V. ^ • ‘ 
the screen goddess becom e irn:electronic Galatea: 3d/-' 1 ■ -V 

Faber & Fabbr 


1 . , , ‘"'•J " "Will KILIJIM. 

bnng their own for greater abilities and In 19(511 • f was 1 invited to onen n 
their genuine concern for and compre- disyu«iop -i on " n," toa c of thS 

■ is: kj? tos 

tire only defence that I know nf , rL - h .was suggested to me by 

1 . ToF' the Academic to he willing to give a fniii^rAs^i m* 1, n °^i er 10 make 
' -to the nronbuhcefnenlK of ihf •> .-pr.-?! diKtission possible, I .should 


! to the .pronouncements of (he ’• cffici- fnrmni i d ' s0llss . IOn Possible, I should 

: hSSFTtil 9 ** lhfe w«*?yWJ 5 S u ' r t of 


work only at second-hand : ®* 
the tolerance of some niemw^ 
Vienna Circle, my bool J. 
Fiirschtntp (19341 in which I 
the Circle from a realm • 
positivist point of view w>» r,; 
in a series of books edited W 
bers of the Circle. Tliu> the* 
born by those who juda« won 
their outside (or by their 
I had been U member ot 
Circle, and t» positivist. 
has read that book tor any 
of mi net would agree - -00 
lie believed in the myth J® 
in which case he may ot «■ 
ample evidence to support h - 
ln my • defence. 

Albert (not * pusinvW ^ ettnw. 

spirited reply to 

The latter answered. a»d w 

a second time, by Albert .. 

change jxvas nminly 
general character and. IM* 

views. Thus Uiera«o*J5JC 

and no serious crilioi 1 ’ 0 ^' w ” 
ing Hddresil of 1961. • . :, | 

It , was I think in ^ A 
German publisher asked 
would agree lo have I ^ T 
iislied in book 
Adornos reply and iB® rL^.v- 
Hu ben lias and Albert-^ ^ 
But. as now public 
consists of lwd qm « « g 
hy Adb^ -,,'IOQ |ji 


; , university- wilL -ln' the Jong riin b^ inj xL fnr any Hegelian 

*. d ««W :ir they 'are S(i cr^duluilV as Vo -« s ^'rnel «0 

■ab^,t| , emse!yes' before a kind df effl- Ihcm ax 

, ciengy^antl i gljp* a. leivel = of- cfficienev ^ M ^ drgtiminis. Owing 

which IS, wholly ^H^ icl thjl ends lhewi 1 wwfined mxself to 

..* se^e.iiid ' rifcimnV kT.i'Tj 5^-? I V C ^. I fmitlamcnfols, ■ and- I , tried .. 






orMn CM'JilIT dijviji 


i gjeat 

ip jmy 

F-se'vcn 


:Ki-Vr- >.<?'!• 


ray address of )^K —oM 
with' Adorno’s ^ 

pages l.' pahrendirfj 
Plain! ("nine “J [lSQ - 

Habermas and AIK”; -y. 
new contributioj 1 he( j W 
a - Short and AsWAobg^ 

“ L ° 1 ?* 


jk 
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Mj 5 | uncreoy unwiumau The lari that a new translation was 

misleading name 10 a thought necessary is evidence of that 

_ iteh no positivist xvus ,| cS p en ,ii 0rl f or modernity which tacitly 
i: ind laving done so, they admits (hat Ihe English experience of Ihe 
isi dbirl paper, nnd the ongi- holy is dying at the root. The result is 
itfthe debate, m on ocean ot iis Slt( ( as the opening of John, where 
sublimity has become verbosity and 

$» stands, the main issue ot confidence has green way to bravery: 
d bn become Adorno’s and in the A.V. Ilic light is uot a candle 
M'lKca&tioa that a posilivisi shining vuliuntly on in the darkness; 
rtU abound bv his inetho- it is ;■ light which the darkness cannot 
rp defend the political status encompass, 
ii jd accusation which 1 RAYMOND SOUTUALl.. 

lJ2 y i/*lcZ )V l ' ty Department of English Liter; re, 

ft ST fc*SL£SS “ 1 "*■ s "> =' N 

i-a a “moral and legal 

f b my address 1 had said T» a. . 

hdhis issue ; and I Iwd no HOCITY 

reply. Bui I have often ^ 

4«hfr forms. And my' own Translations 

tnj which favours gradual 

B^refonn strongly conlr*. isis Sir. — In his review of poetry maguz- 

! awry of method, which »kn If cbruary 12) Derwent May sug- 

* k s theory of scientific posts (hut Slniui publishes n lot of trails- 

mill] revolution. la (ions in order to nuiiRtain "a pretty 

KARL R. POPPf -R unrelieved tone of urgency". This is 

rii) of London family our intention. But several gen- 

eral points could be made about the 
publishing of Inmslu lions, l-'fr.xi, any 
it _ , knowledge of European poetry of this 

tnrODShire ^ntury Will surely indicate 1 I 111 I, just 

r 1 v as lor many people life hus been more 

TjL rn ; troubled than in England, so European 

uordnes writing has often been forced into areas 

of painful public concern. War and 
^ «ith Interest your Coin- oppression have required un 

ft"* 19) (in the nn«iM,. n fa-‘ nill S »P of private response, sincp 
Khohnhin L Hre poors Individual humanity hus been 

r; 7 p i oF i,c Iransfci B ivcn an important role in countries 

belonging to the Dean and less peaceful than England. The renilt- 
rocrborougli to Cambridge ing pressure, or urgency if you like, lifts 
ubfary. You may care lo fur&cd new techniques and, frequently, 
irthr work which tc h-inu 'rew depths of irony which muy be un- 
iiipihire, S comfortable to the English critic. Sec- 

j w, n ' . omtly. un awareness of trends in writing 

i»Ti .jV ,hc di0CMCS other than English can only help the 

woineld (through the English poet. We arc not implying that 
"WW concerned), the Salop ,[,cre 1S 1,0 P°eiry xvrltten under pres- 
■til, abd a local Trust has <urc ,n or America. Nor do we 

War ODemiinn ‘ - »uggest that all European poetry is bcl- 

S 2 ! { ° rlhe D n, f c ler than English. But poetry written 
^ Oftceounty. Books under pressure, whatever the overt sub- 
LT “ u rr °m church ves- ieci-maller, frequently seems successful 
irom.a Rectory attic, in a fresh way through its heightened 
outhouses, and eight Phy 8 '*-’ 1 * 1 awareness and an eager If wry 
arc now housed In the interest in moral problems. It is per- 
1 2?jy . Headquarters in ,la P s these aspects of some of the wrlt- 
vW ninth was taken from inf5 ,n -Vmnrf that Mr. May mistakes for 
and after catalonu- ,l limited “ steamy " iaate. But surely 
..fi* original Jacobean thc concerns of foreign writers deserve 
tnHabiy placed in a ride 10 ^ teken more seriously. As the edl: 
^ Church. tors of the first edition of Modem Poetry 

7 ® 10.000 vnirtnu, 1 in r ransfatkm said of writing 1 from 
K:,,,cm Europe: 

I* j? majority from the late 11 IS this region that has been di the 

J ?8 end of the eighteenth centre of cataclysm. One of the most 

iu , so, ted and cala- remarkable features of the poetry . . . 
ii fc SS? oF the titles are ' ls sense of purpose, Us confidence 
1 in Wing, and in rhc ,0 ^ al M well ns the private 
Continental origin whie of poetry, its confidence that 

well-known ii is bwnfl Heard. This poetry is 

from Whitchurch mDre universal than ours. It deals 
^,wary. of Bridanorth' 10 issues, universally comprehensible, 

j^gr' iiqrary From Tona’ 11 docs not Eght shy of philosophy. 

^ Salopian and It does not hide behind perverse 

B 1 ? 7 » fcompfoe with imagery. As compared with our 
chained library. poetry it cornea out into the open, , . . 

^'pJ-Uj'be done — 1 h, Bul if is not our a » m to d «pa ra §c 

Si* neglect Sfi English poetry by invidious compart- 

^ >»» we feel, on Hie. contrary, lhat 

and blridrn JP po °^ closer acquaintance with what it 

ttSS 0 r ® li OD. Alfhn^,u n ^ being written 'elsewWrc can only 

®Syfc^ , **" a l*y^ .welT housed ' limu,a!c poctry^makirig in this coun- 

^T^^Or^of rhird| y- thore arc relatively few sources 
h °Lap5oor»?i writing irt translitloii. Utile maga- 

^^'^^•fnd .cbstly^Dro,. have performed a, valuable service. 


Shropshire 

libraries 

wiOi Interest your Cum 
(Mirch, (9) o n the pnxribk* 
«KhoUrship or the Iransfci 
y Wedging lo the Dean and 
^fWrough to Cambridge 
» Ubrary, You may care lo 
gj® work, which is being 

Ihe dioceses of 
Uchfleld (through the 
coDCcrned), the Salop 
«M a. local Trust, has 
‘^.operation f 0r the nine 
fac county. Books 
j*T red *n ^ ronl chureh-ves- 
fr °m,a Rectory attic, 
gfr outh°uscs. and eight 

u 1 ] ,oused ln lhc 
nratii wa, taken from 


ciiiitigli outlets for the young and 
unknown poets of this country. Some 
may feel that thc English traditions are 
strong enough to survive without 
mllticncc from abroud. Others may feel 
that the technical problems of transla- 
tion are just loo great to make the trans- 
lated work 11 valid literary form. 

We intend to publish a forum on these 
topics in coming issues of Stand, and 
would welcome contributions to (lie div 
ctission. 

JON SILK IN. 

JON GLOVER. 

Stand. 5S Queen’s Road, Newcastle 
upon Tyne 2. 

‘French 
Humanism ’ 

Sir.— I should like to offer one small 
correction regarding your review of 
French Humanism, 1470-1600 (February 
12). The last sentence slates: “It is 
slightly irritating that thc provenance 
and dmes of the articles arc so fre- 
quently concealed, even when thc re- 
prints arc. word for word and footnote 
for footnote." , 

It xx'ns owing to a publisher’s error 
that Lhat information was.omiUcd from- 
tlie English edition of the book. The 
omission was noticed immediately when 
thc first copy reached me. and I subse- 
quently directed the publisher not lo 
circulate the book until thnt informa- 
tion had been added- Accordingly, an 
additional sheet containing provenance 
and dales was added to enoh copy. Un- 
fortunately. review copies must have 
been sent out before Ibis process was 
complete. I trust that future renders will 
mil >uffcr from what would not only 
have Keen an irritating bul even nn un- 
conscionable omission, had it not been 
corrected. 

WERNER L GUNDERSHE1MER. 

Department of History, University of 
Pen nsy I va n in, Philadelphia 19104, 

US. A. 


E nh,, . / WK «n from 
ItnT IBd -*fter catalogu- 
tnliiki Jacobean 

s K ^ v fsF din ? side 

datinn 

, JJ. fa* JMitl-nineteenth 
"fnyr [wm the late 

bSf sorlJd eis 5 lccnlh 
attLi^W. 8nd «la- 

LfaJnr A?* lhc i,5 , . ,,c " are 

^tcin, fa Wing, and 
S? iilF°, 5 tinen tel Origin. 
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Quisling 


^ qur: national wutng in omcr coumnea an 
.wtalogue of the “socldiy'-id which they work. 

teuriilKn i:s21- * - ,1 ... ■■ ' iu-i 


Si 1 .— As TLS reaches Qmnda's inac- 
cessible "arpents de neiae" with eon- 
xiile ruble delay and as Clio snores here 
in deep hibernation, please allow me 
.1 Muled nosl-scrlpium to the letters 
ahout Quisling. 

Should the word ■' quisling" ever be 
“ removed from the dictionaries of the 
world 11 ml from future columns of the 
world pruts", there will bo a great need 
of an eponymous .substitute for Ilic dis- 
carded misnomer, ln consequence, it will 
he ncccssnry to identify iffroif et arbi, nnd 
with ultimate liunMiy, t|ie first mithcntic, 
major fifth-column 1st of the Second 
World War. Me xvus Otto Kuusincn, the 
bead of the ephemeral People's Repub- 
lic of Finland, Stalin’s Gnu loiter in 
Icrioki. 

i was barely twenty years old on 
November 30, 1939, when Kuusinen 
chose to hccomc a pro-Russian traitor 
to Finland, and have wondered ever 
since why his 11 neon tested seniority was 
not recognized later when other suspects 
were charged with having emulated the 
crime perpetrated by Kuusincn. 

It is, therefore, in my opinion, high 
time to " kuuslneni 2 e " the dictionaries 
nf the world, the' world press and, last 
but not least, British historiography. 

SAVA D. BpSNITGH. 

Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 
N.B., Canada. 


Eighteenth-century 

STC 

I 

Sir.— Proposals for a Short Title 
Catalogue of Bpoks Printed In Britain 
1701-1 K00 were .presented by me at thc 
meetings of The Modern Language 
Association in Denver, Colorado, tn 
December, J%9. fn (he discussions 
which followed, these, points' were made : 

(1) Thc undertaking is an enormous 
one, the size of which will necessitate 
considerable simplification ■ of the 
methods used for other similar projects. 

(2) The proposals which yren pre- , 
tented are sufficiently promising td War- 
rant further vigorous Investigation. 

< 3 / A score of scholars asked, to be- 
associated, with future developments. 

<41 A meeting to discuss progress Will 
be held at The Neiyberry Library (n 
Chicago wi, May ! :?nd 2. W9- 

ISj Interested scholars and: librarians. 

should get in touch Svith Professor O. M. 
Brack, Department ;of EngIish, Univer : 
ritv of Iowa, Iowa: City, Iowa, CJ.S.A... 
• | G. & BENTLEY, jr. 

Department pi-EngHfifa Upjwrtity • 
College, Univertitv of Tdronlo.-TqrOhlo 
5i Ontario, Can'itj^:- ►«. v 

•• '• -V ' '■ '• j' :■ ' ! i- , tf : V'. 
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Hamish Hamilton 

Spring Books 


Published today 


Tom Clayton 
MEN IN PRISON 


‘I can heartily recommend it. It forces one to think again 
about prisons and —what is more Important — 
prisoners.* Lord Longford 35s 




James Lees-Mtlne 
ANOTHER SELF 


r A masterpiece of comic reticence. It had thc impact on 
me that Evelyn 'Waugh's Decline and Fall had.’ 

Sir John Betjeman 30s 


[ Raymond Rudorff 

THE MYTH OF FRANCE 




A fierce and well documented attack on every cache 
ttacree from French colonialism to thc cult of Paris. 42s 


L.P. Hartley 
MY SISTER’S KEEPER 


The latest novel by the author of The Go-Between. 
Booh of the Month Chib choice . 


Stephen Becker 
WHEN THE WAR 
IS OVER 


A new novel by the author of A Covenmit With Death . 

‘It explores thc whole of war with realism and irony.' 

1 . 




Dean A cheson 
PRESENT AT THE 
CREATION 


'It is impossible to describe these memoirs as less than 
superior. I thought them superb/ 

j. K. Galbraith lUustratedfSgns 




v. •!• .*<■: \ 


V- M.;*'f 


I 


Patrick Rtddell 
FIRE OVER ULSTER 


Thc inside story by a famous Belfast journalist! 
passionate but balanced, and set against a detailed 
historical background. 35s 


r 


H. Montgomery Hyde 
THEIR GOOD NAMES 




* -t'-r.' *:’L --i-i}' j 




An account of twelve dramatic — and often bllarl ous — 
cases of libel and Blander. fffustratedj 63s 


John Dickson Carr 
THE GHOSTS’ 
HIGH NOON 


Lh-bap in old: New Orleans 



E. R. Chamberlin 
THE BAD POPES 


The public and private Uve^t of seven supreme Pdntiffs 
id the six centuries before the Reformation. 

■.-I: , ittusttatedfSOs 


Edgar Johnson 
CHARLES DICKENS 

His Tragedy and Triumph 




■WM 
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Architectural drawings 


(ulultiuue uf Hil* Drnwiuu* f 'ull L'f- 
(iiNi uf I lu* llmiil Inslitiitu iiT ItrllLnli 
Architects. A. 

«f-lpp. 2K pl.ites. (iicl'i: I n tenia liini.il. 
£12 UK 

IfiN i* (he stall of :i publication 
oi great inipoi (aiKL- lor the s(m1> of 
aiclLiieemral history. I lie drawings 
collect ion of ilie R.I.H.A. is an 
c\(icmcl> rich one. especially in the 
work tit British architects, hm lias 
been . until quite recent!) vciy little 
known — largely, as Mr. Jurncs 
Palmes explains in his introduction, 
because until the late W4hs. no 
attempt at any sort of catalogue or 
even arrangement had been made. 
Mr. Palmes pays an impressive trib- 
ute to the work of the devoted lew 
who have since ihcn put things to 
rights. Now, as I ortl fisher remarks 
the Institute is “at hist able to 
make the Collection available with- 
out embarrassment to architects, 
stelmlai's and historians from nil 
over the world”. Many people will 
now also have experienced the free- 
dom with which the drawings may 
be looked ut and studied, and the 
generous help which is always forth- 
coming from Mr. John Harris amt 
his assistants. 

The published catalogue . is 
planned to be completed in two 
parallel series : a main alphabetical 
-series (under names of architects! in 
about twenty volumes, and another 
devoted to speciul collections, of 
which five arc already in hand. (So 
far we arc not told how the anony- 
mous drawings will, be listed.) This 
first' volume show* dearly what will 
be the pattern of the whole, and 
(hat It will, indeed be a catalogue 
raison nd. Each drawing is exhaus- 
tively described and very thoroughly 
documented, with extensive cross- 
reference to other drawings and to 
publications. Each architect or artist 
is given a short biography and 
bibliography in the Colvin tradition, 
though only in the cases of nine- 
teenth and twentieth-century men is 
an attempt made til a survey, and 
that very briefly. S6me of these give 
a good deal of information a both 
inlcrcsllng lesser men— for. example, 
Maurice Bingham Adams and 
George Aitchison— which was hith- 
erto iiol easy to find without labori- 
ous search. : ! 


T here is one drawback in the 
method of indexing the drawings 
which might be easily remedied. 
Each set, such as the design* for a 
particular bouse or drawings within 
one sketch hook, lias within it a 
numerical ordering of it* own ; but 

the sets themselves arc not number- 
ed or otherwise distinguished except 
by titles such as “ Edinburgh : No. 
7 Queen Street " or *' Sketch hook 
( 1 749-50) ”. In the fairly small col- 
lection of Robert Adam drawing*, 
for instance, there are nine such sets 
together with a tew fugitives : hence 
nine separate sets of numerals. If 
each set could have in addition its 
own symbol (say a letter or roman 
numeral), reference would be a 
good deal easier, especially from the 
plates, the provenance of which one 
has now to chase through the gen- 
eral index and then by letting one's 
eye roam over a large page. So the 
subject of Figure 7 could be 
quickly identified as, say. "Adam, 
Robert, C.3 ", 

The catalogue i* illustrated by 
twenty-four plates, which luive been 
interestingly .selected, partly, one 
j, opposes, on artistic merit, partly 
for the interest of the building or 
design shown, partly ns illustrations 
of a given architect’s hand. They, 
arc thus themselves of immediate 
use to the student before ho makes 
his journey to Portland Place. 
They are on the whole well repro- 
duced, though not surprisingly the 
fairly delicate watercolours of Ait- 
chison and C. R. Ashbee do not 
come out (in half tone) a.s well as 
the line and wash drawings of the 
Adams. Three very small drawings 
hnvo been, for no clear reason 
except to fit the .page, greatly en- 
larged in reproduction ; and it is 
unfortunate that twice, where sev- 
eral plans of one building are illus- 
trated, the reproductions, unlike the 
originals, are not to (he same scale. 
A few small errors have crept |nto 
the text. It is not quite true that 
Heylhfop was “ destroyed ” by (ire 
(the shell of the house always sur- 
vived) ; to limit Paley. and Austin- 
even " mainly **— -to “ in and around 
Lancaster ” Is misleading ; in the 
title of an article on the Dutch 
work 7 .of Henry Ashton the impos- 
sible word “ bonwheev " appears - it 
must be bouwheer ; and it is alto- 
, gclher improper' to... refer to the 


theatre at I crenlo. drawn hy Robert 
Adam, a* an amphitheatre. Adam 
of course gel* the word right on his 
drawing; ami surely architectural 
historian* ought to he free of this 
particular vulgarism 1 

“ A *’ is probably not one of the 
richest letters In the collection. J he 
small group from the Adams is 
useful, hut of course (lie great muss 
of (heir material is »( (he Sonne 
Museum. William AiLim does not 
appear, and Archer only in two 
plans. Of later architects, the most 
notable .shortages arc of work by 
Kowand Anderson (one drawing 
only), W. J. Anderson (none), and. 
perhaps most surprisingly. Daniel 
Asher Alexander. H. J. Austin’s 
Liverpool Cathedral competition de- 
signs arc here (a pity that none Is 
reproduced in the catalogue), hut 
most of his work will appear under 
the name of hi* partner E. G. 
Paley. The most fascinating things in 
the book arc Aitchison's design*- for 
the fantastic Leighton House, and 
the extensive collection of Ashbec's 
work in Chelsea, much of which 
whs not executed, while much that 
was ha* been destroyed. The most 
striking thing of all is a design for n 
Fraternity House for the University 
of London, which shows Ashbee us 
having completely mastered and 
assimilated, the mature manner of 
H. P. Berlage as early as 1911 : 
indeed this design apparently ante- 
dates by about three years Berlage's 
Holland House in the City of 
London, which has long been re- 
garded as particularly significant in 
the development of vertically articu- 
lated fumades in Europe. A revalua- 
tion Of Ashbee is long overdue. 

Ail in all, this is an auspicious 
start to an excellent and most wel- 
come venture. 


The pride of -;Ulm factory failure 


MAN HtEI) TRIPP i 
Hans Multscher 

Seine Ulmer .Schiitlcns/cit; 1427- 
!4(i7. 

293pp. 258 plate*. Weissenliorn : 
Konrad. DM 44. 

This i* an elaborately conceived 
publication, decidedly for the speci- 
alist, on the leading South German 
sculptor of the first halt of the 
fifteenth century and the founder of 
a new monumental realism. Outside 
hi* native land Multscher is usually 
known by one piece of sculpture 
alone, his ” Man of Sorrows", exe- 
cuted in 1429. This monumental 
curving, of striking realism and full 
of pent-up emotion, is a master- 
piece wh-ieh opened a new chapter 
in the development of sculpture 
north of the Alps. It has a com- 
parable significance in Germany to 
ihnt enjoyed in Italy by Donatello's 
“ Saint George ”, done for the. 
Church of Orsamniehele more than 
ten years earlier in 1417. Although 
each full-length figure, within the 
terms of its own style, has been 
executed with unerring mastery by 
artists who arc near-contemporaries, 
it would be difficult to imagine two 
other such works farther from one 
another in spirit. It is not without 
significance, too, that those who 
find themselves en rappori with the 
Donatello may well often be hard 
-put to it to appreciate the qualities 
of Multscher's realism : for some it 
is too stark ; however in many of 
his figures, especially hi.s Madonna*, 
a more appealing sweetness .some- 
what sofLens this realism. 

Multscher’s art owes a good deal 
to Flemish sources which it is 
thought he may have known at first 
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ALEKSANDR UEU5NITSKV 1 
Central Asia 

Translated by James Hogarth. 

251pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £3. 

This is one of the singular volume* 
produced in the “Ancient Civiliza- 
tions “ series ; unusually, intriguing by 
authorship and by the Illustration of 
unfamiliar material, and eccentric in 
its unfashionable letterpress and 
arrangement. For once a publisher’s 
claim that the picture.*- “ open the 
door into a fascinating new world ’’ 
means something : even a specialist, 
and one on occasion admitted to 
the Soviet Union, has not seen, for 
example, much . of the Snsnpian 
sqtflplyrc and wall-painting whioh is 
here" presented, and prevented in 
colour of a quality 4a rc in illustra- 
tions . of Soviet/ antiquities. The 
divorce of plates and captions and 
.. the elusive reference numbers are 
‘ irritations peculiar, to this series, but 
it is churlish (0 gird when one item 
. is a thirty-five inch folder of the 
■frieze of knights at Pendahikeot. 

Professor Belem tsky, of the Insli- 
title .0/ Archaeology of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, speaks with 
unquestionable authority ; but here 
v heydoes so desultorily enough, fa if' 

^tedloul Aoadcn-iy sessions; WhaL Is 
f/gtstory.; And what inference from 
Is tipt always dear ; ' 
' timwe- Is. vcry little of rigour In (He 
way of intcrprpfatlve cultural his- 
.[ory: By.- relegating problems 

. p^couhqrationnl,. and. socio-eto- 
’ ■norajMrt'hisiorical and reUgious” 5 ), 
io aTtnal dozen.. generalizing, pages, 
^ diacoimeoted. 

. .v'xrom 'the., material 7 reawins whioh 
:ahftTlhe ;hint 6! fori-/ 
«|c®(^--j^wiiwyed i f^ ^ ; n . 
, w 7 -1.- A; 

TdfeBcHjpti^h J ' jSf the - finds in 
- ^oiiib ‘Turkm^a (which so mailt 


turo of the Ferghana valley with the 
Yang-shno neolithic of China is 
raised but not pursued. That is an 
explosive topic. 

Professor Belenih-ky In most at 
home iii the Kushun and Susanina 
periods, and it is here that his 
writing is most suggestive. In his 
view, . as . In,’ Schlumbergcr’s, the 
secret of the genesis of the (inn- 
dh&ran tradition of north-west 
India lies in the existence of an east 
Iranian (i.e., Central Asian) school 
of Hellenistic descent which stood 
to Oandhnra as (he art of Dura 
Europos stood- to the Hellenism of 
the levant. This amounts to a claim 
for a better defined and more in- 
ventive component Of Hellenism in 
the Parthian tradition, centred on 
Nisn. than hits usually been claimed, 
ana reduces the pioneering rple of 
Gandhgrari itself. It also makes 
better logic of the late Gandharan 
"stucco" phtt'te ". Regrettably, in 
view ; of 1 trie ‘ artistic Importance of 
Rushan culture in its northern prov- 
ince, no material is illustrated from 
the key' sites of Surkh-Kotai and 
Khaichayan. But the greutest work 
of sculpture from this sphere is 
figured : the Ayrtatq frieze, which 
alone suffices to establish the 
authentic Hellenistic character 
claimed for the Kushan tradition. 

T'he .period intervening between 
; the ICushans and f he.' Arab conquest 
Is rqprcqepicd -by sites where great 
discoveries .- have : been made by 
Sorijbr archaeologists in - recent 
yearjj t the sculpture and painting 
.'. found : at ; Ak-bcshim,. Adzhina-Wpe 
and eqrt)daHy;VarftkfKha and PemJ- 
zhjkent. expand our knowledge ol 
. provincial Iranism aS never before, 
redressihg ■ the . balance with what 
• W.ns pfevipu^ly known from more 
eastern vrealont .' along the Tarlth 
; i* ; rqU fwjii in. * -Ik interesting to note the 
- ^ iteilenjstTc<GandhSraf] 

tradition,, in^ sculpture at Pendzhikehl 
■ and Adzhina-lcpe even as late as 


hand. He was given nr- 1 
the Cily of 
prominent citizen 
e'v,e r de 

woi kshop there, and Dr.L* 
mule* that he had a stall T. 
teen men. 

cumm.vMons for lurge h,*h , 
transport them over S 
divliiiu.es. and on arrival 1- 
complctc and furbish to 
such major commission +* 
supply of :i high altar for % 
beyond Innsbruck on the nun, 
to the North Italian plain. Wa 
this project took from IW, 
and documents give us m& 
eslmg information about ii. ( 
feature of the present volume 1 
documents relating to Mitluhc 
been brought together in«j 
dix. _ But the corpus o( plm 
quality is good; is perhap* the 
worthwhile aspect, over oh 
expense appears to havebetm 
The Angels of the Pawi.m) 
the Grown, decorating fo 
stone of the main arch, jki 
duccd in their new state fd 
the restoration of the CalW 
l%8. Originally below In 
suspended a large Christ 01 
Cross. Tradition hash that At 
adorning the Altar of the C* 
the Abbey Church at Wibl'nj 
the outskirts of Ulrr is ibe 1 
crucifix in question ; howmi 
this is by Multscher is a 
doubtful.- 1 Dr. Tripp's tut 
that it is Prom Miohe] Eriuttrj 
has much to recommend h i 
After careful analysis of m 
lies, the author propose mm 
esling reconstructions tfwl 
and dispersed commivwn 
alas, include some of W4 
most importnnt work?, dj 
that envisaged for the KarH 
altar perhaps carries iheH 
viclion. His proposal thai Aj 
troyed central figure wai m 
like the small boxwood 
Frank furt has as much 
mend it as Schadler’v carlkHl 
(ion in favour of anow 
standing figure, probably m ■ 
of Muriti Lucians, whose I 
whereabouts, is unknown 
Frankfurt one has been 
coming from the RhujwM 
than from Upper Svvnbit. 1 
AUhough this thorough 
centra tes on the Ulm pen 
dcu'ls.in a general WuyW* 
schcr> whole output' .- 1 


SPFEAFICOt 
ooa cltfA 

lfln i jlie OlTlcine " Rcg- 

jj'jjiij: II Mulin°. L.5,000. 

^history" is virtually non- 
jluly. There is nothing to 
reworks like those ofC. H. 
«D C. Coleman on Um- 
Tfoinaulds. For this rea- 
. Dr. Spreafico’s history of 
*0 Emilia mechanical engi- 
Uwry OMI is to be wel- 
He his ably exploited the 
hiiiw, opened to him by the 
.tutt, to write a detailed 
1 of lie industry's fortunes. 
O&ju Meccaniche Reg- 
ime founded in the yenrs of 
ti prosperity to supply enr- 
ol locomotives to. the 
Inilways; during the First 
I'd the factory rapidly ex- 
iu production lines to artil- 
fttfi aeroplanes. It suffered, 
lamibr firms after the war, 
ijictillics of reconversion : 
b lira and Ansaldo col- 
Wl just survived through 
nl manipulations of its 
feeder, the Banca Cont- 
Ubiu. The crisis lasted 
Ibfflricb time OMI had 
nl subsidiary plants at 
onza tp Reggio, so 
1 10 diversify its produc- 
»fe its dependence on the 
BjKdihc heavily indebted 
Htsrfling increasingly to 
■ vullural machinery, 
pfipment, renpers, &c, 

paly 1930s, during the 
► OMI was again ser- 
ihujer and only survived 
l“t«pport after IRI had 
w^Banca Conimerclalc. 
oij to the large engineer- 
group, OMI enjoyed n 
prosperity in response 
Jfiic policy by turning 
«rtlon of arms,' muni- 
wopiartes. Dr. Sprcafico 
•westing pages on the 
l 1 7 a . lr ministry, dearly 
of « small 
^Wished , industries, to 

JI J? * hls hew firm to 
8t tecd market— despite 
*J w «nir.ent demand for 
Er a ! d on the con- 
of government con- 
” wtenals; T he' fascist 
taw OMI once more 
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over-e.\lcndcd : the labour force had 
risen from 1 .500 in I ‘>34 to 13,400 
in late 1042, while its finances were 
imperilled by the air ministry’s 
delay in paying OMI its enormous 
credits. The postwar years witnessed 
the slow ami painful' agony of 
OMI's death (which linaily occurred 
in 1951), as it failed to regain 
solvency because of war destruction 
of plant, unpaid debts, over-speciali- 
zation of arms production, short- 
ages of raw materials, and an exces- 
sive labour force upheld by trade 
unions and government legislation. 

Dr. Sprcafico Is successful in this 
account of the history of the firm's 
production and finances. He is less 
successful in his analysis of the 
reasons why the company ultimately 
failed to take off. His account of 
the mechanical engineering industry 
in Italy and of official policy to- 
wards it is useful, but adds nothing 
to accepted interpretations. The in- 
dustry always remained too depen- 
dent on government orders, whether 
for railway stock or armaments. 
There were few firms (apart from 
those taken over by the state) which 
obtained sufficiently large dimen- 
sions to nchieve an adequate degree 
jof flexibility and autonomy for suc- 
cessful survival. These firms tended 
to be located in areas marked by a 
general process of industrialization 
(such as the most spectacular exam- 
ple — Fiat in Piedmont). 

OMI, in contrast, was an isolated 
industry in an overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural area without significant 
subsidiary or allied industries ; it 
wax too small to transform, or even 
really to influence, the mentality or 
prevalent attitudes of the region, its 
labour force came from and re- 
turned to tlie countryside, following 
the rise and fall of OMI’s activities. 
In this isolated situation. Dr. 
Sprcafico’s indictment of the “ex- 
tremist” attitudes of the factory’s 
workers, in the pre-fascist as in the 
post-1945 years, rings false. That 
the workers should have been “ex- 
tremist compared to the very 
moderate coiipcralivisi tendencies of 
iv large proportion of the peasants, 
is hardly surprising, given the condi- 
tions of fnctory life (in the curly 
period, us much us during fascism). 
But this extremism Is not adequate 
as tin explanation of OMI’s failure. 
Dr. Spreafico’s suh-litle is, in fact, 
misleading : unlike Fiat in Turin, the 
history of OMI i* not the history of 
Reggio limilia. 


Schoolboy attitudes 


RONALD KING: 

Values mu! Involvement in 11 Gram- 
mar School 

^94pp. Ron 1 ledge and Kcgan Paul. 

Nearly 1 third of ihe boys ques- 
tioned by Dr. King from a "fairly 
typical" London grammar school 
fell ihal keeping wrong- change wa$ 
fair enough, copying homework was 
better (hail not doing it at all, and 
denied that one should “ never cheat, 
even nl cards ”, The second and third 
of these responses may reflect more 
upon the rather rigid regime of the 
particular school surveyed than on 
.the mores of the young of today, 
but the attitude of (hese boys to 
everyday honesty is more generally 
significant and disturbing — 39.4 per 
cent of them felt, " It’s the conduc- 
tor'.* fault if you leave the bus with- 
out paying ", As their teachers 
ranked “ to practise honesty and 
truthfulness " as first of forty values 
ranging from “ lack of prcjudi6e " to 
“ have some interest in politics ” per- 
haps the next analyst of the gram- 
mar school ethos ought to look not 
at the values but at the system of 
communications. 

There is, however, a danger os 
well as a fascination in scooping up 
gobbets from surveys. Posed to pro- 
voke, it is the odd-balls, even in a 
plain-dealing book like this in which 
sex is not mentioned, who make the 
copy rather than the mundnne 
general agreement with statements 
like " Lost property should be re- 
lumed to its owner ”, Moreover the 
validity of the response is often 
doubtful because of (he phrasing of 
the question. It does not take a 
philosopher to sec that “Stealing 
from Woolworihs is not ns bad as 


slealino from a small shop ” has a 
logical affinity to “ When did you 
stop beating your wife ? ”. 

Dr. King is cautious about how 
high in the realms of educational 
sociology bis book should be ranked. 
He says that any importance his 
conclusions or the results they were 
based on may have “will depend on 
how much they have added to the 
little of what is known about 
schools as organizations On the 
dearth of honest facts about the 
habits, culture and attitudes of 
schoolchildren he is of course right, 
and any attempt to offer evidence 
in the place of conjecture is wel- 
come. Unlike Dr. Royston Lam- 
bert’s team of investigators for the 
Public Schools Commission, Dr. 
King did not come in from the 
outside to study his material, The 
school whose pupils, teachers and 
parents he describes was the one at 
which he had been a pupil himself, 
and at the time he undertook his 
survey he was already a member of 
the teaching staff. There are obvious 
advantages and disadvantages in 
the researcher being a member of 
the group he is trying to explore, 
but on the whole Dr. King’s close- 
ness to his subject probably saved 
him from asking the kind of un- 
likely questions for which the en- 
terprising could produce unlikely 
answers. 

The value of his researches clearly 
rests on the interest and relevance 
of the questions he asks, and here, 
—after reading those given to the 
teachers, to pupils in various 
streams of the second, fifth and 
sixth forms by way of a question- 
naire presented as from some out- 
side ngency, and to these pupils' 
parents, just over half of whom 
replied— one has some doubts. Wc 


discover that some fiO per cent of 
these grammar school lads rend 
only one to three books a inonih, but 
it would be more revealing if 
wc were given a breakdown of what 
those books were. Isn't it obvious 
that older pupils will have a more 
precise idea than younger ones of 
their future occupations, and would 
it not have been useful to probe 
deeper into the careers guidance 
offered 7 

Taken as a whole, the book Is 
another uncomfortable confirmation 
of the unassailable educational ad- 
vantage of. the middle-class child 
from a literate home whose parents 
have educational know-how. What- 
ever school he is in, even if he 
surmounted the hurdle of selection 
under the system which is now pass- 
ing, the working-class child runs 
with a handicap,. 

One aspect of this particular 
school turns out to be interesting, A 
particularly pressurized form of 
streaming wax practised called 11 ex- 
pressing ”, by which the brainier 
boys moved faster towards G.CJ3. 
O level. Only 13.6 per cent of boys' 
grammar schools used this system, 
according to (he Crowther Report 
in 1959, although it is widely em- 
ployed in public schools. The “ ex- 
pressed ” boys who were the first 
generation in their families to re- 
ceive a grammar school education 
had the impetus of success within 
the organization and found it easier 
to identify with (he school than the 
first generation non-whizz-kids. Such 
a finding is not surprising, but that 
the internal organization of the 
school can In some respects outweigh 
a child's home background is worth 
the many, rather platitudinous ques- 
tions which had to be asked to dis- 
cover it. 


The magnificent 
flyins machine 


.he waterfront 


'Tragedy 
iin »n. 35s. 


respect of an army officer for the 
shrewd and experienced men of 
non-commissioned rank. 

The '* tragedy ” of the title is 
allowed 10 emerge from the often 


Manv ira4- ^ allowed to emerge from the often 

outsWpr 0 nli m ? de very detailcd pidure of the way 
■ be iq * ew the docks work and the way in which 

i ColoneSnrom ' lr £ « a ? m ? lh °ds are now changing. The men 
who had suffered front the casual 
^ iandoft aSu • nature of their occupation for 
Sklhcm L 10 generations werei eventually, granted.. 

pT, ,lfy|\bare dccasualization in 1967, but a? about 
r»Ae hioWiL na } n a, Way ,‘ Ihe same time came the realization 
^ the hiSJ. * hftl manyof their fobs were about 

Am™ 00 . 8 por !; 10 ^appear through new methods. 
WwrtL'Sf ^of And the docker himself is. partly 
&ii to St rJ, l ^ a8e,t1s ^sponsible, in the author's view, for 
VtotaKJ ^JpTt^ntary -the speed with which the changes are 



rvM«: ■ Many thought that no time should 

ff-*) m* be lost in rearranging dock work so as 

jt wit ajjj , A. personal to lead to the long-term elimination of 
11 8‘ves a the docker. They were taught so to 
S at the Dickensian fhin k by the docker himselt No one 
t Wi^bority's offices ha9 done mote to encourage the con- 
CL" 1 ® 03 - The' ufa W talner, the bulk cargo and the roll on. 
fefnLfprt 'ritttil roll off ferry, and even the growing Ion- 

*” 6 > When .- na » or a ; r 4.; D hr than ihe Hn<-V«r 


f ft^icultiiih If. ^“ en na ** of Sir freight, than the docker. Hfi 
record since 1946 has been a tragedy to 
i^^'j^relal those whose business has made them.; 
B&Jtc ^v^nShkaht, dependerit on his efforts. . . ..Unrest ft 
-What hap- the ports has been world-wide. .. 


!!* fc * thousand . skilled . specialists in 
— 6 Cargo handling will be found suffl: 
of dent to move the world’i tonnage 
/through those ports which, arid. pec» ; 
; ipary for the purpose- This book cm 
abfos the Trader to ■ fifafP how 


k> t ’ * ;i ■ 


However, the meGolflc&ntly convenient .Adler . . ■ 
portable typewriter Is not always high flying, Some- ’ 
times ft's staying In a swish hotel; Or eVen fust being . 

: an unashamed stay-at-home 1 -But wherever it goes/ 

'.It'e alweV* Tidat,. nifty, hfghly efficient;. and totally 

r0 Na!urally,tO'go with ell kinds of people; there ate 
. all Wntf8 : of Adler portables. Fiam the. iriexbanBlve. 
r Tippa rahge.throusb thepiore sophisttoatedCpiMesfle 
j and Gabriele jhgehinds, ,to ,a; lU^rrlous new Adler-T^^pU^ 
aectricPortebl0, ; , ; J ' ; .j :." 

, r EvBfyyWIer Portebfohes thqsanie touch of quality . •. 


! ; 8wid m*. pMaie, firil ri^tatli on ' 

<lw Adrians* of poijAto typowrkwi . 
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Delayed dialogues In defence of inwardness 


DviL'iirlus: PIiIIokiijjIiIuiiI Lv Iters 
'I iMiiiIaU'd a ml uiiicu'd hy An i lion y 
Kenny. 

270pp. C l.iren«J«m Picks: Oxford 
University Press. L2 1 5s. 

FREDERICK IIROAME: 

An Approach In Dcsuirtcs' 
“ Meditailuns " 

230pp. Athlonc Picks. £3. 

Dtscarlcs's urll'-imposcd exile was 
prompted partly hy his prudent 
desire In avoid possible harassment 
from the f rench authorities, partly 
to escape the increasing demands 
made on his time and patience hy 
importunate udmircr.s. We know 
from contemporary accounts that he 
was well able to hold his own in 
oral debate, as, for example, with 
( hunrioiix. hul once lie hud left 
France for Holla nil lie hod to rely 
on correspondence to defend and 
explain himself. It is a moot point 
whether the cm and thrust of actual 
dialogue would have caused him to 
revise any of his views or ex pres 
sions, but it does look as though 
agreement could have been more 
easily reached and misunderstan- 
dings avoided had he not been 
obliged for most of his working life 
to. endure the delays and limitations 
of postal communication. 

*Al all events, bis main published 
works arc at best incomplete and at 
worst incomprehensible without his 
letters, and it seems extraordinary 
that so Tew have previously 
appeared in Jinglish. Dr. Kenny has 
selected nearly one hundred (out of 
a total 700 or so), in fnll or in 
extracts, ns well as providing some 
continuity and context in brief link- 
ing notes, referring to letters omit- 
ted, Descartes's work in progress and 
so on. Letters (or extracts) have 
been chosen for their strictly philo- 
sophical interest, so that much 
scientific and mathematical matter 
is dispensed with, but also, more 
regrettably, some letters of historical 
and biographical interest. U is a 
pity, for example, that the corre- 
spondence with Newcastle about 


animals is not given in lull. Hid 
even nmre of a pity dial several of 
the letters to l£li/ubeth have been 
cut or omitted. The more generous 
.selection available in the Pldiade 
edition of Descartes gives a more 
rounded picture of the man which 
tells us that much nmre of the 
philosopher. Howes cr. (his excellent 
translation and the helpful notes 
give a true picture of Descartes's 
development as revealed in his let- 
ters, and the specialist will in any 
case always he obliged to consult 
the complete correspondence in 'he 
original. 

It is the very clarity of Descartes's 
style that so often proves a stum- 
bling block to students. The works 
can be read -so easily that the 
illusion of instant comprehension 
can do more harm than conscious 
failure to grasp the argument. Very 
many of Descartes's letters, and his 
answers to the various objections 
rnised against the Meditations, .show 
how often he was totally misunder- 
stood by contemporaries. Dr. 
B roadie feels that one way to reach 
Descartes’s real meaning in the 
Meditation ,v is to rethink and restate 
the arguments in a more taxing form 
than (be original, and to that end 
offers " not so much » text book, or 
a commentary, as 'an attempt to 
reconstruct his ‘Treatise ' afresh". 
The success of his enterprise is 
qualified ; he certainly makes Des- 
cartes much harder to understand 
and in. some cases (ns with the 
theories of causality and time) such 
lexis as those included at the end of 
the Second Responses arc clearer 
Ihnn their restatement here. On the 
one hand- Dr. B roadie’s discussion 
of the different levels of will is 
subtle and illuminating, but on the 
other a sentence like this is perplex- 
ing : " to suppose, anything intelli- 
gent, or even intelligibly relevant, 
has been said about him by describ- 
ing him as a Dualist is to have read 
him (if one has read him) with 
closed eyes upon the page ". If Dr. 
Broadic is right it would seem that 
many of the most distinguished 
thinker^ of the past three centuries 
have had their eyes so closed. 1 


II. I). LEWIS: 

The Elusive Mind 

347pp. Allen and Unwin. £3 5s. 

The larger pai l of Professor Lewis’s 
new book is devotod lo a critical 
survey of reccm work by British 
and American philosophers on the 
problem of mind and body. Starling 
from Gilbert Ryle's Concept oj 
A lind — which he regards as proffer- 
ing a singularly implausible form of 
behaviourism, based on patent neg- 
lect of what is here called “ the 
inwardness of mental activity 
Professor Lewis goes systematically 
through the contributions of a 
number of well-known writers, in- 
cluding Hampshire. Strawson, Mal- 
colm and Shoemaker. His verdict 
on all except the Inst is distinctly 
unfavourable. Malcolm seems to 
him obviously wrong in what he 
says about dreams : dreaming 

plainly involves "Consciousness or 
experience of some sort ", in spite 
of the fact that “ when we use the 
word ‘ sleep ' what wc have in mind 
is the diminution or the total sus- 
pension of the slate of conscious- 
ness we arc in when awake ". 
Hampshire gels little credit for the 
emphasis he lays on self-ad ivity, 
since he describes (he “ active sub- 
ject ” as “a body among bodies". 
As Professor Lewis puts it else- 
where, "my body Is not strictly 
myself, or some part of me": I 
have r body blit am a mind. Straw- 
son’s' problem about what it is to 
which slates of consciousness and 
physical characteristics are alike 
ascribed is dismissed as based on a 
false premise ; the truth is that the 
" 1 " which thinks or feels pain is 
different from the “ l " which is tall 
or red-faced, 

Only Shoemaker comes near to a 
correct account of the mutter when 
he says that there can be no criteria 
for sqlf-jdcnlily ; . he approaches, if 
he does not quite reach, the true 
view that wc are aware of ourselves 
directly, as individual, conscious 
beings. Neglect of this obvious fact, 
ns he lakes it to be. is the persisting 
defect in most of the writers whose 
work he notices, uceording to Pro- 


normative role of reason 


ROYEliOLEYi others have been led by this argument not that of inference, but that of 

'■ Reason In Theory and Practice. to scepticism about the existence of something's being a reason for or 

■ ; ' 180pp. Hutchinson; 30s. (Paper- Poetical reason ■ Mr. Edgley by con- against doing something (where 

hh C k P | 3 s) . ..trasDls led by reflection on it to doing Includes believing and feeling 

. ’ question 1 traditional assumptions . as well (is acting).. It Is the faculty 

• .■ w about theoretical reasoning. He of belief that is essentially connected 

■ Can there be such a Lhing as practical • argues that 1 reason is n fuculiv which with truth, and reason is linked to 

i- reasoning? Reasoning, u appears, is not essentially and directly con- truth only through its normative 

: is inference, and the aim of Inference cerried with the discovery of truth. relation to belief. 

. is.' to, proceed from truth to |Juth: but has rather lire normative role of Mr imoortfint 

buuf reasoning- is lo be -practical, it directing and guiding .other human orbS ISA!. ! 
/ must lead to action, and actions are faculik?. -The central Concept in the f . orl S inal ’. though ^ has, as he 
- neither true nor false. Humeartd family of concepts of reasoning lx ' I0SK{S * traditional roots. It is im- 
’■ . pressivety argued for in five clear 

|S ■ IgWjgJJg ; Jggjggg 


lessor Lewis. Thu l they .should not 
have wanted lo recognize the fact 
he connects with the maieriajixl 
tendencies of our lime. We imagine 
all Loo easily that nothing can exist 
which lacks the characteristics of a 
physical object, and in this way 
legislate away the evident existence 
of minds. Professor Lewis secs him- 
self, like Berkeley, as one who has 
to recall men to common sense on 
this important issue. 

At the present stage of debate in 
philosophy of mind, a well-in- 
formed and competently argued re- 
statement of the case for mind /body 
dualism can only be welcomed. Pro- 
fessor Lewis knows the literature of 
the subject well and deals with his 
opponents carefully and shrewdly, if 
not very .sympathetically (he com- 
plains that Ryle and others misre- 
present dualism, blit himself seldom 
gives the impression of having en- 
tered into tne views he criticises). 
Whether his own positive theses will 
stand up to critical scrutiny is per- 
haps more dubious. He maintains 
that I have what might be called an 
original consciousness of myself and 
through that know who I am quite 
apart from wiiat I am : my charac- 
ter and experiences might be en- 
tirely different Jrom what they are 
and I could still "inwardly know 
myself to be the person ( am ". I do 
not know myself in ^his way as one 
person (or self) against others : in 
morals and law " mine ” means 
mine as against yours, hut not 
here, where wc have to do wiih a 
matter of fact, not a claim. The 
truth is that 1 just am aware of my- 
self as entering into all my activities, 
and can say no more about the 
matter than that : hence the book's 
title. It looks as if the author here is 
calling attention to what Kant 
called the unity of apperception, 
which is of course a bare form 
rather than u fact or existent ; Pro- 
fessor Lewis denies that this is all 
he has in mind, but docs not make 
clear what else is involved. In nriy 
case the identity here invoked seems 
strongly thin and uninteresting : it is 
certainly not the identity for which 
so many are supposed to be search- 
ing today. . 
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The third and. central chapter., is 
cdnceFned iyith the ; appraisal of 
/.beu^j cq^lmiag that truths ofreasoh, 
■'fogi^ltraths; 


counter to common philosophical 
assumptions, in particular aboul 
relutions between fact and value. 

Chapter Four sets out an accounl 
of practical reason, for which the 
way hits been prepared by the loosen- 
ing between the concepts of reason 
and inference: t Mr. Edgley concedes 
to Hume that notions and emotions 
cannot be Inferred, but denies that 
tp is entails that they cannot conform 
or be Contrary tp reason. The fifth 
chapter draws together the insights 
or the earlier chapters into an oul- 
Imc of. the general nature of reason, 
nnu illustrates the consequences of 
the general approach for a specific 
probleni in (he logic of imperatives. 

. I his nna( .chapter (eaves an untidy 
impression, and oho feels that its first 
^ Hr L C j ^ profit have been ex- 
panded, ; while the other chapters 
would have benefited from being re- 
r'Uqv in an abbreviated fprm mj 
U? l^ c oyera!1 argument, 

stood out more clearly. 

-Ther^mral pdrposfe of the book is 
' *.° establish the compatibility of 
ralibnal appraisal with the moral, 
<.pruaeij(lal, apd utilitarian points of 
View involved .in the appraisal Of 
condu c t, °n thft way Mr. Edgley' 
illuminates (ha ay other important 
! s ych ayth^ nature of Laws 
OE -Th ought and the dogma of. the 
autonomy of values. He devotes a 

:^ai«dddrkt)le%art of ijlS; book fo a ' 

of , the writings of Professor 

lr Miieh he undertakes in 
ipore : oonilrrucli vp hnd fruitful 
rnmim othir pfactii loners 

"-afcndDulhr Activity. Altogether, 
Ut pWlOSQ"''* ** f " - 



Nor are Professor l* 

i^. u! connexion l * 
body rully worked om a* 
what he wants to sa yi 4 l £ 
are connected in this lifcX' 
gently ; a mind might eS 
ation in other circunu 
the problem of what a u 
mind svould be like— hoi 
ample, it could be said to 
ccptionv of any sori-ispon 
i-aecd. On causal relation 
mind and body Profe^ 
content to fall back on 
no causal tie is realk 
,ble - ..?«* the situation 
no different from any* 
Thai there might be 
of principle in yoking 
beings of entirely different 
two diverse substances, in 
nica! sense— seems lo bt 
all loo easily in this 
unconvincing account. 

The last four chapters , 
the main theme’s relevance 
types of philosophy, incf 
tenlialism, ideallsnr. and _ 

I lie treat mem here is lets 
tory because more scrappy 
points arc made which 
cst theologians as wcO k 
pliers. It is perhaps a ply 
chapter on idealism coocn 
much on a forgotten 
between Bosanquel. Pri 
and Stout. A solid d 
Bradley's account of Uk 
particular attention lo In 
that “self” and "noli 
terms whose meaning « 
gether, would have been 
apposite. 

Taken ns n whole, 
Mind has substantial 
the work of a man whoffi 
and has few doubts itotfl 
ira I doctrines. It dntnb 
widely read, and almofl «t 
will lie. 
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Hs h a rare, perhaps 
• ?lf r • , rt f ihc poet's sister, 
was in her niid- 

1 f • "one oHhree si'houcUcs 

^orlhumber- 

‘oS. B » n . J 

ffnirfihe Kendal Co k- 
Kj! of the Wordsworths. 

LSvIhiniclles along with .i 
Kir i possible exhibits for 
ye University Wordsworth 
f this .spring- The water 
Mdfan unmimed lower m 
of Man. with, inscribed on 
, Wordsworth’s sonnet com- 
m visiting Thomas C.ook- 
xjs then living there at 
i a nd after seeing the 
rfjofRusheu Abbey. The 
-fcoken in fortune, but m 
m", is not written out in 
«A't hand, but his signu- 
bf, it. Two of the sil- 
i in* of Thomas and Ell/n- 
abon, The third was of 
Wordsworth. 

It back of tills third *il- 
ji/iilen In a hand so furun- 
I: “Miss Wordsworth 
f.W."The frame and glass 
ipd, so that the oval curd 
jud, and there are some 
pthe^irawlng. Neverlhc- 
s V shows a lady .wearing 
ft i small brim and cotn- 
iKbsmi her hair except for 
pom the forehead; her 
i high collar, the curled 
Hi small pleats just dis- 
■tetoas or possibly frills 
■Link; the bodice and 
Wk marked. Mr. Jonu- 
w»-of the Victoriu and 
■van kindly tells me that 
Pile the silhouette, on the 
Id, dress, as c. 1806. The 
mind, unlike William's. 
I Toe "wild eyes" of 
are noi there, nor the 
Pfoiptian brown " that tie 
recollected. It is a 
■M|«iion of an uppeur- 
■finailiy as enigmatic as 
of I-79V-: "It 
BP 10 s» n pretty 
would think , her ordi- 
Ifw. expected to find ail 
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moment in another dimension when 
wc see a likeness of a younger 
Dorothy, for there is nothing else 
until Hie painting of 1833, the work 
of the local artist, Samuel Crosth- 
wailc. And Dorothy was then sixty- 
two. 

On reflection it is not altogether 
unexpected that it should be file 
Cook sons who had a silhouette of 
Dorothy Wordsworth. The connex- 
ion of the Wordsworths with the 
Kendal Cook sons -as distinct from 
the Penrith Cooksons, Wordsworth's 
mother's family sprang from Sara 
Hutchinson who lived from the age 


™, you would think the Penrith Cooksons, Wordsworth % 
[■ As one might expect, mother's family sprang from Sara 
tsnptionsof Dorothy arc Hutchinson who lived from the age 
jm they seem quickly lo of eight with James Patrick and M* 
^ Physical appearance in wife in Kendal. Patrick died when 
Mich the ardent and Sara was twelve, hut she gathered 
"“Peramcnl. Still, it is a ** the most in* pm taut part of her 
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education from the stores of that 
good man's mind " (Mary Words- 
worth), and her inter recollections 
of him contributed to Wordsworth’s 
ideas for the character of the intel- 
lect on I Pedlar of Ihc Excursion. The 
Patricks, like the Cooksons. were 
members of that vital Unitarian 
group who n.ct at the Market Place 
Chapel. Thomas Cookson, along 
with John Gough, the mathemati- 
cian. botanist, and blind philoso- 
pher. became a trustee of the 
chapel, and tradition has it that 
Wordsworth occasionally wor- 
shipped there when he visited 
iholnas and Elizabeth Cookson. 
Elizabeth hud been a friend of Sani 
Hutchinson since school -days and 
that friendship widened lo include 


Thomas ( ooksoii and Hi/abcili and 
Thomas's children, and William, and 
Dorothy and Mary Wordsworth and 
the Wordsworth children. Thomas, 
manufacturing " waistcuuling and 
fancy goods " as well as woollens, 
was " broken in fortune " hy 1831 
when his business was sold, bill he 
must have been approaching this 
from 1828 when he seems to have 
slopped making contributions to- 
wards the Market Place Chapel. 

At some point after his short 
retirement and death in the hie of 
Man. Elizabeth came lo live with 
her daughters at How Foul, Gras- 
mere (then a small house just up 
the road from Dove Cotta gcj. She 
and two of her daughters, Elizabeth 
and Sara, arc buried in the crowded 
Wordsworth corner of Grasmere 
churchyard. This Elizabeth, so often 
an invalid, nade long visits (o 
Rydu! Mount and was the friend 
who helped Dora Wordsworth tran- 
scribe the last version of the Pre- 
lude, MS K. in 1839; she lived until 
189] and bequeathed the portraits 
of her parents, Dorothy Words- 
worth (and others, now lost) to her 
niece, another Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Richard Cookson, fifth child 
of Thomas and Elizabeth. On the 
death of this Miss Cookson (1842- 
1929). the silhouettes came to her 
sister, Frances, the wife of Malcolm 
Quin who organized the Positivist 
chapel in the centre of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. Others of the eleven 
children of Thomas and Elizabeth 
also had relationships with the 
Wordsworths; Hannah nursed Dora 
in her Iasi illness: Strickland, the 
eldest son, wax helped to a London 
career bv Wordsworth and wns to 
act as his executor: Henry Wilkin- 
son, said lo be Wordsworth's 
godson, always a welcome visitor to 
Rydal Mount, became Mnster of 
Pctcrhousc. and five limes Vice- 

Chancellor of Cambridge i it is in- 
scriptions in his hand which identify 
the pair of silhouettes ns ' beiug of 
his parents, Thomas and Elizabeth 
Cooksoh, and he dales them " aboul 
1815 

Perhaps a surprising aspect of 

this discovery is that more like- 
| nesses of Dorothy Wordsworth have* 
' not survived. We know from 

1 Dorothy’s letter of February 17, 

1807, to Catherine Clarkson that 
she herself was delighted to have 
: profiles of her friends and surely 
1 this feeling whs reciprocated: 

i I have v request to make, that you 
• will 9 cml us your Profiles. Even lr wo 
■ should meet before our return to 
Grasmere it would be infinitely more 
I delightful to have the first effect of 
them when wc are absent from you. 
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Concordances on the English model 
arc almost non-existent for French 
literature. Until these volumes 
appeared, there were at best bare 
word-1 isu with line references for 
most of Racine's plays in the Index 
dti Yocahnlalre du tnMtre chsslque 
directed by Pierre Guiraud. These are 


by each character And the scenes in 
ties which he nppeurs. 

There can be few, if any, rcserva- 
rcss lions about the way the job has been 
done, it seems gluttonous lo ask for . 
— • more. The one point on which Pierre . 

Guiraud’s word-lists have the ad van--, 
acb foge over this concordance is. that 
ties they give lists of rhymes. Some sort ! 
arc of Index of the vorabulary of Rac- ■■ 
( or ine's. prost would be of great 
i fa interest to the student of sQVenteenlb- 
o„ e century French style. So would con- , 


cordances of Racine's- condempofar- 


useful. but they are certainly super- 
seded by This production. The pre- Carneillei Quinauk/br Pra<Jon fwhO ■ 
viniu licit, \upvn mammllv enmniled !’ mtghl l)fOtfid< ihc IDOSt IDlerestloff - ^ 


. ies; we cah hardly ho 


vious lists were manually compiled ; 
Mr. Freeman and his programmer 
Mr. Alan Batson have had the adyan- 


eoniparisonh but the authors 


on choosing materials and planning a 


WNspqrt history 




Mr! ^ Bation hare haS the adyan- . have 

iage of The speed and uccumcy of a; concor^anebs for- PJerfb . . Cpf Deille 
modern ^computer, the description of andjMoliere. \V, l 

whose workings fills the lay reader * These volumes »re cleoriy a Wiwt 
with the usual awe-all of Racjne on for university libraries* ; they will be . 
a magnetic spool half an inch wide, invakiabie ro iqll those attempting a 
1 (X>,000 fic/ies done- in two hours I serious study of ; Rnclnos usc p f . 
i Samole checks -suggest that;, the words and *e, language of literature . 

cbirijiuter and its maslere hqve pro- in ; 

ducal a thoroughly reliable' refer- does nbt cxpeyt thorn W- provide apy s, 
ence work. The concordance is b^sed peW^ conclusions of any great interest. ; 
bn a corrected version of (lie second , but to.;, the iTtgenioua reader . they *, 
edition of Mesnard’s Racine, .batnc- Should prove yuggesjtiyd; # Ow dig 
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Computer concordances 


In the Ice Attic 


K. A. WISBKY s 

A Complete CoinnrdaiiLV In I lie 
Vo mil unil Slnivvhnru Alexander 
563pp. Lf,. 

A Complete Word -Index to (lie Spe- 
culum En'ledut! 

314pp. U Ilk. 

A Complete (.'unuiriluitcc io (lie 
Rolan (kited (Heidelberg Manuscript) 
Willi word indexes in the fragmen- 
tary manuscript** ty Cli/lon Hull. 
750pp. £6. 

Leeds: W. S. M alley. 

The l.ilcrury and Linguistic Com- 
puting Centre at C ambridge, of 
which Ur. R. A. W is. bey is Director, 
stands in (he fine Iron [ of the ever- 
growing number of projects employ- 
ing the electronic computer for rc- 
hcureii in the humanities. Readers of 
the 77..V may have first become 
acquainted witlt Or. Wisbcy's work 
through his article of March 30, 
1962. and the present volumes — 
together with a complete concord- 
ance In the e le ven I h -century Wiener 
Genesis fOerfin : L\ Schmid l Verlag. 
1967)- a iv (he first fruits of a 
scheme to publish concordances or 
word-indexes for all important 
Middle High - German Texts be- 
tween the mid -eleven th and late 
twelfth centuries. 

The books reflect Dr. Wisbcy's 
pragmatic and judicious approach 
to his task. From the outset it was 
realized that in the long term a fnr 
greater service could bo rendered to 
scholarship by the manufacture of 
alphabetical concordances based on 
acknowledged standard editions, 
warts and all, than by association 
with the more sensalionnf attempts 
lo use the computer for linguistic 
analysis and stylo-statistical 
“proofs" of authorship nnd dating, 
which often require extensive pre- 
editing of a text and ultimately 
depend on the particular approach 
of the scholar and the circumstances 
of the work in question. Lexico- 
graphical aids such ns those pro- 
duced at Cambridge, hitherto almost 
entirely absent from the field of 
German literature, ure at the same 
time an obvious nnd indispensable 
first stop in (he pursuit of such 
problems. 

A similar realism led Dr; Wisbey 
to reject the U Sc. of the (non ob- 
vious punched, cards in favour of 
;puuohed., pappr . -jape : while . the 
former am, if required, bo sorted 
and • consulted .manually, , punched 
tape was cheaper, lent itself to 
much greater speed in processing, 
was the normal medium of the 
EDSAC 2 machine .available in 
Cambridge at ihc .beginning of the 

Second Edition 

■ MAN. 

Part I 

Ronald Duncan 

. Crown 4to 92pp 
paperback 21s 

direct /rain 

REBEL PRESS ' 

Wekoinbo, Bidcford • 

■ Devon. • • ■ • 


pmjeel, „nd a b,.vc all i. muJi more W* >'f (he umcorilonn. and VALERIAN LADA-MOCARSKI : 
easily stored in the archive at the adroit use of the reverse index will Bibliography of Books on Alaska 


Computing Centre. The growing lib- detect every occurrence 


published before 1868 


rary at the Centre includes punched |l is clear that the deficiencies of i n i ro <luction by Archibald Hanna, 
tapes of literary works and a strictly alphabetical concordance, j r 


Press. £15 


their concordances for which there largely remedied by the reverse in- University Press £tS 

are no immediate plans for publicn- dexes and finding lists arc relatively -«'PP- Ynlc L imusllJ 1CSS - 1,5 

lion. However, all this material is minor compared with the problems '- s - 
readily accessible to scholars seek- raised by the proposed (but non- — - 

ing mechanical assistance with what existent) alternative: a gramma t i- y 0 bibliographer will quarrel with 
have traditionally been the more tally parsed index. The very , hc y H ] c University Press's way of 
tedious and limc-cOn sinning aspects number of variable forms must ce ] e brating the centenary of the 

of literary study, such as the collcc- result not only in a labour and acql ,fcj t j on Q f •• Uncle Sum's Ice 

lion of particular lexical and sfylis- delay far greater than that antict- a |j as { ] 1C United States 

tic features repealed throughout a paled by its adherents but also in h pllrc hase from Russia of Alaska in 
lengthy work. classification relying entirely on the , 867 for a mot j est $7,200,001). They 

The development of Dr. Wisbcy's judgment of each .P«fs cr ' *f nd ,l J' e and their printers (the Slinchour 
techniques is clearly discernible consequent impossibility of eslab- p res ,j have risen to the occasion 
within the works .so far published. toning n um form series of reference no yy and have made a most hand- 
The concordance to the Wiener works such as that for which these some volume of Mr. Lada-Mncar- 
Genesls has one column (maximum J/ 1 ™. volumes form the nucleus. The s hp s descriptive bibliography (with 
forty-eight entries! per page and a hopeless diversity of concord- utle-pagc facsimiles) of the first 
reverse index of the head-woods. ? nces winch would result is e{ jj(j ons 0 f effectively all the relevant 
Each of the three present volumes immediately obvious if one consid- mon0 g,- ap ] 1 Alaskann (161 items), 
in the ‘'Compendia" scries has two er * lh£d not ? ne ( ? . , T; 1 ,Y S from Du Halde (1735) to the final 

columns with, in the concordances. cri,ics has yet slated wiieiner die j- reaty Concerning the Cession of 
a possible maximum of 128 lines of proposed parsing should adhere to in - 
verse per page. To the concordance categories of traditional gram- author brings to his task 

and reverse index (he Alexander ma [. or follow the dictates of nalurn i linguistic advantages (nearly 
volume adds, for the two versions modern structural linguistics. Any a t | 1 j rc j 0 f t | lc jj t ] es are j n RLissinn), 
of the text, a frequency count for thorough parsing must usually many g 0 f CX p er j enCc ns a collec- 

each word, an index of rhymes, and th ® ® f ° rnp if 1 t 5, l l "® tor in the field, and till the passion of 

a ranking list of frequencies, onut- nudieval texts, punctuated as , he amateur bibliographer. It may 
ting the large number of single l,ie )' are b y modern editors alone ; therefore seem ungenerous to ex- 
occurrcnCes which nre instantly re- unequivocal judgments are fre- prcss regret owt a ca i 1( Jicl profes- 
cognizable from the concordance ‘tuently required for ambiguities, ^ional did not peep over his shoulder 
section. The Rolandslied concord- "J error the P? recr B when liis work was in plan; for it is 

ance includes all these features and borderline case (important, perhaps, not w j l j l0Ut j t , avoidable sins against 
a finding list of verb forms, while precisely because of Us ambiguity) ,j bibliographical light. 

Professor Hnli’s section of the book Wl11 con *W »t oblivion. apn w g 

supplies word-indexes nnd reverse Even more deplorable than their 


Paper- 

backs 


dunwriepi references only for forms No’ concordance anv more tV.n ^^-tPenguin. 5s. j Dasliiell'Hara- 

^ K SSSS • «i- wtSS SSpS3TA n ** 

i 13 S 

oreverit the illimtrBiion of ihe ■ ,? P0K ? a F e designed bir the 
mphoric usuge wS is so , SpeCI “] l8t Wh0 « Jumble bnough to 
; characteristic of the style of Early JJJd 

Middle Hiah GAmnn hoetrv r-t, s .?/ ne , hmc increase his 

fapullamy vvith the text. Only then 


BRIGHT 

NOVBMBfR 

by KINGSLEY AMIS l .- . .. ,2 It, 

The Fortune Preu> IS Bblrraro Mo 

SWI ■ . . ' 


•’ A merica's hiflircriital 

• Utqmry atid PoUlical^ r. 

’■ :j r . Journal ■ - ;v . 

Tlie Kew: To# ReView 

V Of Book®. » J . '■ ■ 

; / 'Is oivshfe '! ; • 

• In Condon, W.C.2 r . ! 

Templat Books; : J' 

■> .• « : ■ • Southampton Bow, v#;C.a 

Boon om fat’s BookWiop . 

• • . , POriuflel SUeot.'.W.O.S : 

I.T.V; atiWet Sollei.T • ■. ‘ 

- ... • •Kinaawey, W.C.2.; 
Ftences-Cone Boot Shop; . 
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The . obvious value , literary ; does the fuH versatility of these 
v A ° F luFr - &s , .*■ computer-generated aids to. literary 

° f ,u V ^ 0rk : of and “ n 8 u| stte research" become 
•■this nature to quieten their irra- npparenr. 

‘ tlonal fenrs of a decade ago that — — — — 

•somehow the machine was taking Giles Barber's French Letterpress ; 

,lhe functions of . the . critic. . Printing , Occasional JPublicallon " 
Acfldertiio. „ critics ».noW .^nrefer ' tn , Nn X 


inform- 

ation, 

please 


• own pel problems.il i? true .that the, nearly 2Q0 Items published, from^ 1567 AriJmAnMsJey (1614-86), first Earl of 
chaotic, orthography of . the. German . to 1900, which describe in French the'! Anglesey: whereabouts of letters, 

■ works of this period poses peciil af process of letter nresrorintintr Pnr 1 account books, and olhfcr manuscripts 
diiflwitfei! ife '• • • KSn 1 ’ 1 “t Bri L ish Museu,n « 

groups of leUers ure found to alter- nrefnfc ‘dur-page Aiirttle . {Mrs. Gordon Crotch) of 

T.Sate^Wlc Iqilv ■ n/ Th . i . information, especially. 


. Mr Uth-MonMi 
“>«,but his fomiati U*. 
i^dundautly. one 

size " - • approxin ‘**t! 

• His signolure-coii j 

odd (both senwsi 
figures ; his original ai £ J 
many of them radmit j 
bristle with variants, 
copies examined a* £ 
His descriptions of hi? cjr 
would have benefited ftoind 
to the standard union j 
Russian books, 1725-1800-,! 
alphabet (with (ransliicJ 
have been included in 
if only as a standard at j 
to check Cyrillic w# 
lions ; nnd his choice' cf j 
alphabet-order for the (VJ 
which he ' considerately p-J 
users in countries “in ij 
Cyrillic alphabet is used’ i 
takingly perverse. I 
These are some of fod 
the debit side, but the uttij 
the book— its facsimiles, 
hensiveness, 'its translatiml 
Russian, and the wealth dP 
and experience that lift \ 
annotations— all these nd 
specialist or large general A 
afford not to nave the hi 
shelves. The pity of iu 
book should provide yetut 
and far from unavoidable, 
of the bibliographical If 
I'ennemi djt miens. j 


peaks and bitter bread 


indexes to the relevant fragmentary lack of judgment in these matters, 
mnnuscripts. The Speculum Eccle- and their obvious failure to under- 
siae, n twelfth-century collection of lake the labour of b roduc ^ n 8 a 
sermons and (he sole prose work substitute for Dr. Wisbcy's work, is 
nmong the publications to date, is the arrogant assumption by some 
represented only by a word-index critics that all future users of a 
and reverse index. concordance will require from it the 

The decision ' to publish only identical services demanded by them 
word-indexes, rather than complete nt the time of their hypothetical 
concordances, to prose works is preediting. One singularly blinkered 
based on purely economic consider- reviewer of the Wiener Genesis con- 
ations. While the Early Middle cordnnee ( Journal of English and Biography and Memoirs 
High German poetic works tire. Sin- Germanic Philology 67, 1968, pages R. G. Collingwood: An A utoldf 
gularly suitable for the concordance 675-676) defines a concordance as fnaphy, (Oxford University Press. 8s. i 
form — being characterized by a '* instrument for checking the Drama 

monumental, paratactic style which occurrence of grammatical forms in Richard W. Bcvis (Editor): liiglib 
results ’ in the identification of a a fliven text ", arranged so that c fg!E .£'5^ .^(S’ 

single line of verse with u complete everything can be found with a f M or< L Ul gS ?FdSS?i- 3 / : L 

ciausei — there is no technical objec- minimum of effort”. In fact, the SJStarL^f 1 * Srffc (Oxford 
tion to the concordance form for grammariim is competing for Dr. University Proas, ^s.) Dennis Davison 
prose works also ; and indeed very Wisboys services with the textual i Editor) : Restoration Comedies. (Ox- 
sntisfactory results can be obtained critic °* the Genesis and other, ford University Press. 15s.) Henrik 
by quoting each word as the centre wor k s of the period, the pnlacdgrn- Lbsen: Plays, t Pillars of Society, A 
of a seven-word or; better, a nine- P h ° r - the lexicographer, the diafccto- Home, Ghosts ) Translated anil 

word contaxt— sentence boundaries loBist aml the orthographist-besides ,^„, b u n fc s v & cr t ^T <,r,Hnc ' 
nnd. perhaps, commas being treated * e who ?J| rooge of literary scholars. Un,vorsi,s Prcss ’ 10s,) 

as inviolable. Most will prefer to make the effort p 5,, on . . 
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Knowledge that die concordances • others. (Penguin. 6s.) Daphne du 
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: Mark Holloway.’ 

, Cottage, 1 -Fishpond, Cfiar- . 
oiilh, Br id port, Dorset, • 

Boieyn : • any information- outside 
scope, of. ttae standard authorities 1 
UeiiS. personal dbouments, Ac.— 
« biography.; : . . 

- j". ••• .‘Peter'. Day, . 

.ftptf , Richmoj«t;.Surriy. 


llepry Hlder ^|f 
. ; any tnanuscripbr : 

01)0*7-1 
Seventh 

.papeisi-for 

- SiQiieBnJi^h 


8s.) John Hawto: U> 
(Sphere. 5s.) Stilrley Hum 
In Glass Houses. (Wl 
Lawrence: The Vlq hmt 
(Penguin. 3s j J. W.th 
The Interrogation. (Pespn 1 
Sonteg : Death Kit. (P«W 
Turgenev: Home ol Ar (W 
guin. 7s.) 

History 

Joseph Alsop: Fmniht 
(Penguin. 21s.) .Now 

Warrant for Geimldt. IW 
Albert Hourani: 
Uheral-Age, 17 SfS-lMr 
vensity,PrcsL 15s.) 

The. par/en Disaster. 
Journalism 

Ernest JHemingway; 

8s, ) . . 

Literature and Criflcfa* 

: Critical .toA 
"ELf/r* .(Johns: Her 
F. W. J. Hemming*: --r 
ford University Pro®. 
niirf Commons 
O'Connor. (MacfflUho 
Ridler (Editor): SM 
1935-1960. (Oxford 
135.) 

Politics V 

Karl Mnrx: 
sophlc Mantscrlfisoc; 
Dirk J. Straik. (Law* 
25s.) Martin 
Guerrilla. (Penguin- W 
Sodal Studies 

Clifford J. Jan«n 
tn the Sociology ol 
gamon. 35s.) 


Robert. Boothfc) (IJJ, 

■jasassf 

dence. . • j; 

Van ! MndertColleW. 
Durham. .•■ 

James 

teller to the Rev. W 
February 24. J7«. 
Wilkinson «Pf 

, 2 ?-JuIy 1. j92 j 3 ^} 

• ''Yalefiditlc WS 
•. J James Bowei'x 
’ :: Library, New 

06520,' U-SA 

SirThorrtasB^^-, 

author-ariiteJd« 
copies 

• olheri^ev^Sajji 
text and cortunwi^t 

Balliol ColfeS® 


JTOFINZI (Editor) i 

la crldcfl 

Kilan: Mondadori. I-2,81R>. 
jlUANGIOLETrt: 
stm 

Vijdes: Marottn. 1-3,500. 
fd zagarrio « 

pis 

Florence: La Niiova Italia. 


H Finzi explains, in an editor- 
iM Qfflibnodo e la « W- 
f intended to be a critical 
jl not an act of homage, 
i aril it was sanctioned by 
i His death in -June. 1968. 
ijitomaiically into ;i kind 
urial. in the publisher's 
Liits that although not n 
itf the book nevertheless is 
ityj of criticism in which 
most distinguished and 
d names, “from Solmi to 
i from Bo to Vigorclli, 
yin lo Bowra nnd Oster- 

Anders Oslerling's speech 
I the works of Quasimodo 
tel Prize in October, 
tin are sixteen general 
lb) critical oommentavicN 
Wir aspects of Qun^imo- 
ny. mostly from pcriodic- 

[ i studies by foreign 
iplte of the bturb, 
bl is not included, 
ups being that he 
Quasimodo's poetry 
c of aridity Cer- 
U critics of Quasi- 
fredo Gargiulo and 
re conspicuous by 

ig, among the for- 


eign critics, lo look again at Sir 
Maurice Bowru's Horizon essay of 
December, 1947. He is styled, as so 
often happens in American books, 
" Cecil M. Bowra ". His essay is 
dated and hesitant. It also contains 
one error : Bowra lists u number df 
“young Italian poets”, including 
Quasimodo, who were known 
before (he war but had only made 
tiheir mark after it. All owed much 
to the encouragement mid example 
of Ungaretti. Among them is Vin- 
cenzo Cardarclli, who in 1947 was 
sixty years of age, one year older 
than Ungaretti. The best of the 
foreign contributions. although 
excessively adulatory, is that by n 
comparatively unknown young man. 
Jack Bcvan. 

About the same lime as Gilbert o 
Finzi a anthology of criticism there 
appeared a book by Annmnariu 
Angiuictii, titled, with nn appro- 
priate change of tense, after one of 
Quasimodo's most famous poems, E 
fu xuhito sera. Annamaria Angi- 
oletti, who became Quasimodo's 
archivist jn July, I960, has collected 
together a number of reminiscences 
of Quasimodo, sonic by people who 
had - only known him since 1960, 
Mime by friends of his childhood 
such as Aligi Sassu. Sir Maurice 
Bowra appears again with an cssuy 
on the Grcckncss of Quasimodo, in 
which he compares him to Pindar. 
Aeschylus and Euripides, and Mario 
Stefa nile contributes an excellent 
summary of Quasimodo's life and 
work. These are brief prefaces to 
Annamaria Angiolctti's memorial of 
206 pages. Charmingly written and 
accompanied by photographs of un- 
usual interest, including a rare por- 
trait of 1937. her reminiscences give 
an intimate, authentic and illumi- 
nating account of Quasimodo's later 
years. 

Giuseppe Zagarrio's recently 


published opuseuluni. Quasimodo, 
provides a more comprehensible 
account of Quasimodo's work than 
does Finzi's critical anthology, in 
.spite of the distinction oE his contri- 
butors’. The book begins with an 
extract from a remarkable dialogue 
between Qunsimodo and Ferdinundo 
fum.on, taken from Cnmon’s II 
mestiere di poesia , published in 
1965. According to Quasimodo, 
Montale is a Gozzano without the 
irony, white Ungaretti derives his 
poeiics from Malta rm£. which is un- 
lialisifi. Only Quasimodo has suc- 
ceeded in remaking Italian poetry 
and freeing it from the malign influ- 
ences of D'Annunzio, the crepusco- 
htri and European decadence. In 
Pasolini there is a reaction of a 
traditional kind, but Sanguined is 
on a pseudo-European plane because 
of his ostentatious aping of 
Anglo-American literature. Similarly 
the Novissimi and the young pods 
have gone wrong by seeking guid- 
ance and inspiration from Anglo- 
American literature, instead of 
studying the leaders of the old Italian 
tradition. Italy has for centuries 
imitated French culture, but this 
today is decadent; hence the mis- 
taken move towards 'Anglo-Saxon 
culture. At the moment (and here 
Quasimodo is right) there is a great 
ferment in poelry, but there is no 
unity. The groups fight against each 
other and the damage caused 
(hereby is incalculable. 

Quasimodo finally proclaims him- 
self as anti-roniuntic und a true 
classic. His poetry has often been 
analysed as reflecting nn inherent 
nir.bivnlancc. In this dialogue Qunsi- 
niodo comes near to duplicity. His 
early poetry was much influenced 
by Ungaretti and in his " poetics of 
the word” he went even farther 
than his master, so that Orcxle 


M.icri can witlt justice say that 
Quasimodo reached “ the ultimate 
crisis of symbolism ; when the .signi- 
ficant symbol at a given point iden- 
tifies itself with (he object symbol- 
ized ”, 

Gilberto Finzi secs in Quasimo- 
do's poeiry a constant tension be- 
tween intellect and form, while 
Robert n Sanesi finds a dualism be- 
tween internal feeling and external 
fomi. Anceschi sees even further 
when he describes this dualism as 
ihe opposition between the happy 
world of memory and “the feeling 
of the continuing exasperated pres- 
ence in life of a corruption more 
dissolute than that of death*'. Here 
Aragon has something lo say when 
he remarks that “in Quasimodo, 
Sicily explains the world This we 
sec in the exquisite early poem 
“ Vento a Tindari” with its two- 
directional movement, between the 
“airy peaks/ wound in the pine 
winds ’* and the bitter bread of exile 
from this Eden. The same dicho- 
tomy, more subtly expressed, 
appears in a poem from Giorno 
do pa giorno (1947) entitled "From 
the Fortress of Upper Bergamo ", 
where the dawn falling on the ram- 
parts of the castle evokes childhood 
recollections of Sicily, which are 
finally submerged by memories of 
the death of young Partisans during 
the German occupation, 

Zagurrio regards Quasimodo's 
“ tormenL " as the result of his 
being, and feeling himself to be, in 
the centre of the crisis, both ethical 
and linguistic, of modern man. Cer- 
tainly Quasimodo wrote in 1946, 
“To remake man, that is our job", 
but this, us Carlo Bo points out, 
whs also the cry of the older her- 
metic poets, who had considerable 
doubts about Quasimodo's poetic 


and creative ability lo achieve the 
necessary reformation. 

Zagarrio’s hook would be u gold 
mine hut for the fact that his 

analyses of the poems are often 
abstruse and more hermetic than 
the poems themselves, lie can also 
work hiniself up into passages of 
rhetorical idealism which rival the 

hwsl of a Welsh preacher. He 

agrees, however, with Leonardo 

Sciiiscia that the two main Sicilian 
characteristics arc fn/iu and ironia. 
The flight is seen in (he evasion of 
reality, both in religious mysticism 
and in the Arcadian idyll of the lost 
Paradise, the. Sicily that never was. 
The irony lies -in the sumrfia, the 
grimace which implies a kind of 
aloof superiority. 

Ft is difficult to assess Quasi - 
mode's achievements.' The " word ”, 
the heavy ’’ sadness ", the orphism 
and the sense of superiority deriving 
from Greek origins, _ combine to 
reduce the whole of his universe to 
a scene where a voice addresses a 
vague " you The purity of diction 
nnd clarity of imagery, blended with 
format lucidity tat which he always 
aimed), which characterize the best 
of his curly poems, often degenerate 
in his. middle period into a kind of 
slick Pumassinn polish. The fresh- 
ness hus faded and, as Gianni Pozzi 
remarks, his fundamental tack of 
content shows up oniy Loo clearly. 

The horrors of war and the ex- 
ploits of the Partisans led Quasi- 
modo to his second phase, when he 
discarded hermetic writing and 
opened his poetry to the world. Ft 
begins in Giorno dopo giorno and 
reaches its peak in two magnificent 
poems, “Letter to my Mother” 
• (1947) and “To my Father ” from 
La terra imparreggiablle (1958). 
Here the flight from reality ii 
arrested and the irony dries up 
sentimentality and mysticism. 
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g outlines do not necessarily indicate a 
village. Bui il is a book which hardly 
fits his subtitle und certainly fails to 
.substantiate the claims set out in (he 
publisher's blurb. 

'Ihe pictures, delightful though 
they are, are neither systematically 
enough chosen' nor deeply enough 
analysed to constitute a serious study 
of village architecture, the very brief 
texts describing the twenty-seven 
villages photographed arc pcrfunc- 
tory and in the whole book there are 
n only four plans. 

J’ Mr. Goldfingcr contributes an 
interesting introduction In which he 
5 * relates work by a number of modern 
architects to vernacular prototypes 
- wv mic voueei ions of the kind pictured in his photo- 
™tparttechpje’4I\pjapers graphs, and Professor Louis Kahn 
JJ® teiieth from tlipe to contributes a somewhat pretentious 
^Architectural 1 Associa- foreword - 

»?n?i'taTrising J ’ “at . Biography and Memoirs 
ftoatthe Association or Adam, Michael. A fan Is a Little 
at. the -Portsmouth . World. 128pp. Penzance: The 
PMik- 1 iS a Ark. Press. 30s. • v \ : . • 

b y that school This is a rhapsodic portrait pf. Ihe 
ft™ December,. T967 at author as a young man large] y.wrlt- 
kL.. ,. ■. ; ten. In the 1 940s while h® was still 

E ^'Patiers iiveh’ th* 30, but not published until myW. A 

few reprinted .'herd are’ * ood ide S of lhe i 50 ? 1 * . ma ? bC 
Iff 11 9r gpe<j| a |j zc< |' , w jth • .’gathered from a typical extract: . 

I®, Pyntimlts of Bcha* ' There is ho past and future Unye, there 
^r?'flt I , , Phv*k-nt is onlv ihn inxnediate World: around 


History 

Douman, David, and Graham. 
Frank. Northumberland and 
Durham. 80pp. Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Frank Graham. £2 5s. 


He can on occasion be economi* History enough. It was financiers like Cran- 

cal: “A stone is a slow dance, a nfHlf ,. N n , vin nnt! graham ^ [n ,liram in the reign 
n n ,„. r t!i i in facinp M "Our n<"ivi LJov.ict.AN, David, and GRAHAM. ^ and enterprising spirits like the 

.flower is a htilc faster. Oui ^need prank. Northumberland and | In | ian i aniC s Acontius who under- 
I, not lo uiMlctsland Ihe whole, but Durham. Srtpp. Newcastle upon l00k (lr , lin lhe Erith morshc5 
only wholly to understand." “Jesus Tyne: Frank Graham. £2 5s. lurn for hw | f lhe reclaimed land .in 
did not serve. He mur. And the world a curious miscellany of rare old the 1560s, who helped lo lay tho 
was served.” This Is a young mfl R's , printa. with accompanying com- economic foundations of modern 
book, a rhupsodic celcbratidn of nients, to illustrate Northumbrian England* With them and nwny simitar 
wholeness and acceptance ; a healthy life, scenes and characters during “dventure^Dr. Gmigh is concerned 

drink in U bad time. the oishiccmh and nineteenth een- brio's EliznVtlian^ and Snrly SblnM 

La BnuYuRE. Characters. Translated Town scenes, the pits, the |j m cs. men of initiative set about 


did not serve. He was. And the world a curious miscellany of rare old 
was served.” This js a young man's . print!*, with . accompanying corn- 
book. a rhupsodic celebratidn of men Is, to illustrate Northumbrian 
wholeness und acceptance ; a healthy life, scenes and characters during 
drink in u bad time, the eighteenth and nineteenth con- 
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La Biiuyere. Characters. Translated -~j"- ..v::"' 

by Jean Stewart. 318pp. Pcn»uin. f“ r 'V » 


iraks of local eccentrics as weu ae 


developing the cloth, coal, iron. and 
steel, and a number of other basic 


xe, . — ----- — • . . atm, fluu n iiuiuuci ui uijiki uaaiv 

. • . such worthies as Bcwlok and industries 

Unlike Saint-Simon, Who knew of sjephenson. are among the lllustra- 

the full splendour of Versailles only j ions in tfiis quaintly attractive col- ; • j, • .. : 

,<c,i0 "’ ■ 

I^nk^ivv retan fndwrilS the Gough. J. W. The Rise of fhe Entrc- iv. No. 4. pp.197,256. The 

dicta His re- preneur. 32Spp, Bateford. £2 10a Northamptonshire Record Soeicly. 

markably the flavour of this fin de The Ehlrepripeur, the orghnlzer 1 of od, ■ , . •.. ■ .. J- 

slide, and though the portrait gallery industry and capital resources who Membe-ri of- the Northamptonshire 
is largely anonymous or composite, Was prepared to take large fRkti jn Record Society 
it affords an unrivalled insight Into . hope of a fortune, has bean -active fn 1 issue of two scvpnteenth^enlUry 
the activities and manners of contem- ' Britain since ; the sixteen* century, characters. One of these, John CWy- 
porary society. Men and women of though ‘he rirnne itself is rewnt . pole, vvas Cromwell s son-in- Jaw a|id 
most classes, in salon or church, at . , . j 

. Court or in the fields, are depicted ; , ’ ' 

through the eyes of a disillusioned, 

but not embittered, bourgeois with a t 

genius for style and observation. Miss ■; REPRINTS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY ^ 

Stewart'4 fluent translation does not *' *• A .. 


betray the original and there is a 
judicious introduction, together with 


useful notes. 


l#^.\ ulweV6r t'is of a wmn. . > ; ■ 

EMntcharaeter: a livelv And here »s happiness:. to be only in 
P.AteeFrdhii phtfosoDher , (bi ‘ n « jment ‘ t wholly within the sur- 
rounding world. . 

M’-MtfVtuUna^ . ^»iif we are to come upon such clarity 


fewSk- that was 
® Raymond 
fflSm’Wpy* author 


But if we are to come upon such clarity 
We must first be without, dreams and. 
fine philosophies; we must start to see 
and to feel for- ourselves at first hand, 
to awike and be aware. 




au f^° r ' Mr, Ad»m has clearly read Krisb- 
' • • namurti, the Zen Master and others 
iWlftVUltigeshi th* mow appreciated now than they 
BtaMv ^SSSraJS!'- were in 1946 ; yet hi. book is byjio; 
iK^%^®tober«L'‘ toeatu a result of reading but rather 
paean to praise of life jtsdf. The 
* rhetoric- often conaista^ln ti fWW!: 
fljSiSS ’. * sidn-of instances : " The- sud and - the 

1 «jwri an Englith cottage; Wail 
I The;- ; wifi burn through an ; indlan . beg- 
IBSiEW frr gsr’s rags and «w*U the bodies of a. 

■; ..With ttelfi 


Education 

Atkinson. Norman. / r/j/r Education. [ 
246pp. Dublin. Alien Figgis. .£L: 
The history, of Irish .educatlfih.lt r 
complicated saga : of; pdiltlctil' pres- 
sures and religious prejudice,;' Dri 
Atkinson niakes his. my. doggedly- 
from point to point. HO begins With 
the Celtic invaders, covert both the 
north and the south, and ebds with 
ihe current controversies, Hwpand 
there one could wish for.a liffle more 

. .!fl iL^. MfllirM L.rtlr. 


REPRINTS IN; BIBLIGGRAPHY , - 

Available "now. '■ ; ' ; • ; ; ; y 

j; F, MOtJNtFORjp (cd): “ ' . ; ; 

The SchoUa Bembhia In Terenllnh. 1934 • 

Reprinted hi co-operation with, the original publishers, Linrpoot 
l/plvertlty Press ■. : 1 : 
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Thts : . Concerned .with some 1,500 marginal and talrritncar 

Sbholia addfcd, indifferent hands, lo the Vatican's Codex Bembtaua 
Of Terence' saraetime after' Its (ext Was revised by the obscure scribe 
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346 : TLS 26.3.70 


Mask- 1 nf i|k* ll.irn.-, -t flit K .f. ;i[ 

li^ liiMiic ;il Nih Mihnuuijih lii.ii. .iflur 
Ilk- kc'.UiiiiiHin. Mi.. < t uni well 
f* >411111 a icfiiLic. ‘I Ik- oihci. N.tlluiiiicl 
Whiting. a ami tniiMt pnct 

t*f the ’Uiinc poriml, k I lie -iihjeel i>f 
ail ailiule h\ u ik-M-cndanl. (. |{. S. 
Whiting. whit lakes a fic-h J*mk at 
Ilk Albiihi tint! IJt’Htiiiiti. “ a fine* 
runnel uf the rim cl onint-*lk-tl m 
pucik forms’. which S;tuiivl»ui} 
“ (lisciM-ercd " .iiul prime J in 1921. 
i ur variety iliere :uv some reeul lee- 
lions uf village life in Hngsiuek at 
the beginning of t hi> century, notes 
on an carls luir.se fail . .uul some little - 
known acidemia In the Washington 
family history 

Natural History 

Mni'Nmmr. Cim. The Vanish in# 
Junkie. The Story of the World 
Wildlife Fund Expedition 1 ; to 
Pakistan. 2K(»pp. Collins. £3 3s. 

Mi. Ciuy Mcuinll'orl'x reputation as 
an ornithologist is matched only by 
the wide recognition of ■ hi.s services 
to the conservation of wild life, and 
this handsome volume cannot but 
enhance his fame on both counts. 

. It seems improbable that anyone else 
among living naturalists could write 
as he does:- "il only we had come 
to Pakistan ten years earlier' Yet 
had we done so, perhaps we wnuM 
have been too late to save the Colo 
Doflana in Spain, or to create the 
wildlife reserves which had resulted 
from our work in Jordan.” 

Among the reasons for the success 
which has followed Mr. Mounlforl'* 
efforts to arouse the interest of 
numerous governments to the im- 
portance of wildlife conservation is 
his keen perception of the main 
reason for rhe crisis which besets 
wildlife in so many- countries, 
namely the encroachment of the 
needs of mi .expanding population 


& 


upun limited land re>oiiiv.tfv This 
pciccpliiui lends to all Mi. Mount- 
fort's recommendation* an element 
of practicality which facilitates their 
adoption, while his professional com- 
petence and deep cunvuliun of the 
importance of wildlife as ,i national 
heritage readily enlist the enthusi- 
astic sup poll of all who come into 
contact with him 

It is hardly- surprising to learn 
that his work in Pakistan icsultcd in 
prompt and effective action by the 
authorities, from Field Maishal 
Ayub Khan, when President, down- 
wards. Noi only Was an influential 
Wildlife Committee established, but. 
in addition, existing Reserves were 
re-shaped, new' ones established, and 
a (raining programme for comma- 
tionists was instituted. Mr. Mo tint fort 
is able to report : " Today the rich 
naluial heritage of Pakistan is 0 n the 
road to survival and the Government 
fully deserves the added lustre which 
this will bring to its prestige at home 
and abroad.” The book is fascinat- 
ing reading; and Mr. Fric Hosking’s 
ph olographs are beyond praise. 

Philosophy 

Pmi.UJ’s, D. Z.. anil Molnui. H. 0. 
Moral Practices. 135pp. Rout- 
ledge nnd Kegnn Paul. 32s. 

This book is another in the scries 
"Studies in Hlhics and the Philo- 
sophy of Religion ”. iLs argument is 
designed to show ihtui wc live among 
» set of “ moral practices " which are, 
in Wittgenstein's phrase, our moral 
*' form of life-”, and that it is impos- 
sible for us to argue about the prin- 
ciples which make up the framework 
oi this set of practices. All particu- 
lar moral questions arc settled by 
reference to the structural principles, 
and all decisions can be justified by 
an appeal to (hem. But the principles 
themselves cannot be justified by a 
further appeal to anything else. Thus 


the authors hope to show that Mate is 
wrong, who argued that there must 
be n logical gap between prescriptive 
judgments and statements iff fact, 
since, they' say, within a specific 
framework, a statement of fact- such 
as that someone is a liar- may 
actually entail a moral judgment. 
They also hope to show that Mrs. 
Foot is wrong, w ho argued that some 
inoral judgments can be justified 
absolutely, by appeal to the facts or 
unixcr.sal human needs nr advantage, 
which are the same for everyone. 

Perhaps neither Professor Hare 
nor Mrs. Fool would have very much 
difficulty in finding reasons tu reject 
the compromise solution offered by 
the present authors. It must regret- 
fully be said (hat, in general, this is 
one of the books which may win 
moral philosophy a bad name. The 
arguments may seem trivia] or some- 
what domestic, the horizons limited, 
and many of the statements made in 
the course of the argument are not 
true if words are to be taken in their 
ordinary senses. For instance, it 
surely cannot be the case that ** it is 
only where one can take for grunted 
that n man is following a rule that 
one cun offer him r prescriptive judg- 
ment ". Why should I nol say “ You 
should not do that ” to someone who 
hus, Jet us say, lost his temper with 
his dog? Yet he is hardly follow- 
ing a rule in such a case, nor do I 
take it for grnntcd that he is. though 
1 judge that he should not do it. 

Politics 

Pillai, K. Raman, India's Foreign 
Policy. 247pp. Meerut: Meenak- 
shi Prnkashan. 25Rs. 

The title of this book doc-, not 
accurately describe its content, 
which is a study of the way in which 
the four emerging opposition parties 
—the Communist Parly of India, the 
Praja Socialist Party, the Jan Sangh. 


and the Swalantra Parly— have in- 
fluenced the thoughts and 'actions uf 
the Indian Government in the field 
oT foreign affairs. The period 
examined bcgi.ns in 1947 and ends 
in 1963, and thus corresponds with 
the Jn-wahanlal Nehru epoch in post- 
indcpendcncc external relations. It 
is possible, as Dr. Pillai shows, to 
divide this period into two parls. 
From 1947 to 1959, Nehru’s de- 
cisions were unchallenged- both 
outside and inside Parliament con- 
fidence in hi.s judgment as well as 
in his knowledge was virtually com- 
plete. After that time, the influence 
of the opposition parties steadily 
grew: indeed by I960 hi.s critics had 
mode it impossible for him to nego- 
tiate freely with Chou En-I;ii and 
had lied his hands in a .number or 
important ways— compelling him, 
for example, to revcr.sc his original 
stand over the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary, and to dismiss his defence 
minister. The author evaluates the 
contribution which the various par- 
ties have made to the formulation 
of foreign policy, mainly by direct- 
ing attention .to particular issues— 
the P.S.P. stressing regional coopera- 
tion in Asia and national security ; 
the Jan Sangh striving to keep India 
out of international questions which 
do not directly affect hc.r interests; 
the Swntnntrn striving to check any 
leftward driflt and pressing for co- 
operation with the West: Lite C.P.I. 
attacking any softness towards ** im- 
perialism Dr. Pillai’s conclusions 
may perhaps be criticized for being 
a little too clenr-coit and tidy ; but 
his book is a painstaking and 
thoroughly worthwhile investiga- 
tion. 

Social Studies 

Dcsai. A. R. Rural Sociology in 
India . 968pp. Bombay; Popular 
Prakashan. 60Rs. 

Since the skeleton of this book was 
first published in 1949 by the Indian 


V.C.CIV Of Agfiuiliurji 
holhiis scope aid w ' 
considerably extended o 
was intended merely 
importance of sysla,*,;/ 
rural conditions. This ; 

I s now lilkc n for granitj 
mler editions, of which 
founh. have been free to 

on the present state of n,,;, 

gical studies, and upon 
from the work of 
specialists in various bn 
these studies. This volume 
new section on theories of 
development, intended as* 
the study of the question of 
a capitalist mixed econwj 
socialism holds out ihebw 
of progress. Professor Dni 
congratulated on having w 
include in one volume-; 
bulky one— a comprehend 
lion of the materials 
students of Indian rural* 
past, present, and future. | 
has he nol given us an indr 
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World Affairs 

Kuck. Karin. Intemm 
Policy and the Gai. It 
334pp. Stockholm: 
Wikscll. Svv.Kr.45. 

Most economic studies of 
tional trade deal exdotii 
trade policy within a puli 
nomic grouping slich 
E.E.C. or Efla. This id 
and very readable stud) 
interrelationships (it* dt 
of their foreign trad* 
between Gati member 
cooperation in Galt hr 
wish to plol the wet 
growth or contradict d 
tional trade for the (tf«I 
esscntiul background boot 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERIM 

. PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

(a) SENIOR ASSISTANT 

(Branch Library) A.P. 

(previous applicants need nol .re-apply] 

(b) CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS 

Librarian's Soele 

The appropriate London Weighting allowance b 
able in each case. 

Application ■ forme and further P arl j, w i*(L 
Borough Librarian. Central Library. Romiw 
3AR. Closing date 4th ; April, 1970/ 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD 

... CITY LIBRARIES . 

LIBRARIAN-in-charge 

School Instruction Cl® as®* •••.: 

- A.P. IV. U,575-£l,8O0 . ■ - " 
Applicanto should be ' Chartered L^rari«o* or ( 
graduates with library experience. Teacntng 
advantage. ‘ i , / \iu..citf u* 

Full details and application forms from 
and Information 0 Inter, Central Llorapro *. 
Completed -applications ip be 
Town Halli Sheffierd, SI 2HH, within 14 ; 

ance of this advertisement. . .. ; . ■ 


• McGILL UNIVERSITY^ - VkcH 
1 DEPARTMENT of. FREHW* . : 

tnvilc* BppilcptloiVi for Fatuity AnP° inlmenta ‘ ■ «n 

ASSISTANT, ASSOCIATE. 
FULL PROFESSORr ^ 

eflecliva Sep umber 1. 1970. in follow Jo j 
FlBftOh Cinacjlpn LlUrtliW 
LfnguEaUoa. and Plylloloqir: N«fj 
Tto DejMitroiif lias Ah Fnculiy 
; amines ind offers wiirk. leudiflk TO 
biu4 upon qoslilwa lions. Mov&S *3% 

Pb.D. mJ SOtonH applioatlom (cu'fM^^cwtn^ 
ft soon u possible Io Pro/eewr O. P. Wiien. 
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Geigy 


Geigy (U.K.) Limited 
Trafford Park, 
Manchester, 17. 
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Chartered Librarian 

To onnlilo us la provide n holtor sorvico to the Rasaarch. Dovelop- 
monl nnd Plain Choniisls and olhor Techniciil Mnnagors who use 
them, wn plan to extend the scope of the Library locilities at our 
Truflord Park Works, Mane host or. 

As n first step towards this wo are looking lor a Chartered Librarian to 
be responsible to our Librarian and Technical Information Officer for 
the administration of the Library and to play a major rolo in Ihedeiailed 
planning of the remaining stages of (ha expansion. Those include the 
adoption of n new international patonts information service and the 
person appointed will hove particular responsibility for the organis- 
ation and management of the documentation associated with this and 
with the introduction of new methods and techniques including the 
storage of moterial in microform and the purchase of relevant equip- 
ment. 

While iho primary qualification is that candidates must be Chartered 
Librarians it would be useful if they also had a knowledge of chemistry. 
This post carries attractive conditions of service consistent with the 
nternational reputation of the group, including an excellent transfer- 
able pension schema, free life assurance, and assistance with re- 
location expenses where appropriate. 

Letters of application giving age and brief details of qualifications 
and experience, and quoting Ref. G 88/EG should be sent to: 

The Personnel Officer, Geigy (U.K.) Limited, 

Simonsway. Manchester, M22 SLB. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DUDLEY 

SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

tl.ihiariuns’- Scale) 

A ViiCiiiity cxols lor a Senior Avtislani l.ihruit.in in the 
l.ihrurics Museums ,md Arts Department. Applications are 
invited from t 'bartered Librarians or persons who have com- 
pleted lire Pan II Examination of the I ibrury Association. 
Librarians in this grade arc given wide experience by job 
until ion a ml systematic training. Dudley has a woll- 
dcvcloprd system serving a population of IH2.IKHI. Further 
particulars .md application form available from the Director. 
<'cnir.il Library. St. James'* Hoad, Dudley, Worcestershire. 
P. U. Wadsworth, Town Clerk k The Council House, Dudley, 
Worcestershire. 


SliMOII INFORMATION ANALYST 

. I 
I 

Wc have been commissioned to find a Senior Information 
Analyst who will join a new computer centre set up by a 
large rapidly developing London company. 

The successful candidate will direct the work load, effort 
and results of his subordinate staff. He will have experi- 
ence in translating the requirements of the user into Lite 
system : more important he must have the iniellcclunl 
capacity to extract data and provide information to forward 
thinking top management. 

Please apply in strict confidence, quoling ref 822, to : 

TECHNICAL & EXECUTIVE CONSULTANTS 

165 Victoria Street, London SWI 
Telephone 0 1 -834 6408 


Hin r 1 :!^^ Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
flowing headings : 



.. ■ Other Categories 




^ooka and Prints 
Literary 


, • : i Typing Service* 

'•'■ 1, Ppr Sale a d Wanted 


I- Researcher* 

■ Lectures & Meetings : 
EdoraflooaJ Courses .. 

jcekji gwir^lisiial Cpllectkif 
Theatres '&■ ExWbftfoni 


University of Amsterdam 



IMTERFACULTY OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
PREHISTORY LABORATORY OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND SOIL 
SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for the following 
post tenable from September 1970: 

reader 

in soil chemistry and soil physics 
Duties: 

1 Teaching of chemical and physical 
methods used In the In vest! gat Ion of 
soil material, weathering products and 
sediments, at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels • 

2 Research in the chemical and 
physical aspects of soil and landscape 
dynamics In the existing team of staff 
specialists; 

S Direction of the laboratory for routine 
analyses. 

Requirements i 

Preference will be given to those 
candidates with a Ph. D. degree and with 
experience In geochemistry or soil 
chemistry. ' 

Salary aoale Hfl. 36.600,-/51.600 — p.e. 
Please sand detailed applications with 
aurriculunt vitae and list of publications 
fay April 16th 1970 to Prof. Dr. Ir. ■ 

A. P. A. Vink, Dsppsrstraat 116. 
Amsterdam (Holland). 
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INNLR LONDON KDIK’ATION AUTHORITY 

Library Assisfants 

in Cnllegev hiuI nl i'atinly Hull 


nine srill he u.iiitcirA mi* summer tor SihiWl I ravers jittet<iicil in irainlnt lor 
a career in I.IhroriuokblD *4»h to rain w'me iipa teiuc hcJore attend Int Jlararr 

Minimum entry HHjtnrentrnii srr live *1 C E. puM*. mo of whkft must l« nl 
A " level. Alter a period of pradted t«>rk in the ILEA Llbraty or in a coltose 
Uhrnty. the «ucccralul sundMfaicn n<> fur a nerwd uf fiw-tlnie «ud». There are 
some opporninltlrt .for Library Awkiiants to become trainee Ubransitl and *« 
leave with pay during Uidr college training ceurw. 

There ate varkitM rotiicy ro qualifli'uiiun as a iJiartcreO llbmrlan. Mine involving 
the parain* nf l.thrnrv AMOclaimn ux.mtnithiw, .rthns tnvnhlns wtudv (m i UtBKc 
Id llbjarlandttp, sod eomplelion of a tolal « l»o »r*ra practical service undrr 
the supcnUon oi a gualiTied hbiarijn, 


Salary: before prrtod of fuB-tlmc Mudy from t8?0 U/W It SJlM *1 agajlj 
after compititon itf rurntnetk'iu tin ■ scale from " " 

there ate anod oppurfunitltai for promotion to I 
su>Jr of ii aro la LI. 773 with good prenpoLU f> 

ApplUuhOH lorn t umt detcOi r) icheme. t atari*. •, and 
fair are otutliuibh' from Ihe Eihrcailon OtOrtr, Eitati to. 
Count f Hall. vf.l. arul should be rampltrej end retained 
by dprU M. 1*70. 


BUKOI'CH OF 
SIAMMIRU 

BOUmiGII LIBRARIAN 
AND 

.MUSEUM CURATOR 

Applicaiiints mr invited for this 
IHral fr.w> smlulily ifit Hlitn-U I.ihtg- 
n. ins. »*n Mila i y •cule AH timde 4 
(1.1 J75-LI.WNS). llvnili'S Hiv'om- 
minlnlnui will l<e inuviileil It rc- 
iiulntil Kcnuivul. csjtenjra juld. 
■Siijv-rmin'idilun. 

Apiilicatiuiifi, giving full parlh 
ciiiiiM nl eiln^aUcin, i|iiiilificalluns 
and cvpeilrnce, Ippetliei mill the 
mimes nl twn relercct, to reaih 
me hy Hie Illh Ajinl, WlO. 

II.' BEDFORD'' 
Tvwn Clerk . 

Town llall. 

.SlamJnril. 

I.ilk’v 
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CLASSIFICATION required. 


U5SUR DATE'S 


ORDERS' and BOX REPLIES TOt 

Classified A<1 vert Ucjnent Dept, TbeTfr^s literary S«wrffiitteat, PrIiaHflg Lbu»e 
LoodWh E»CJ< Td. 01-236 20«R«t< 280; J if t ! *. -'L T>» t vf-lL-t \y} 










